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ESSRS. Charles Scribner's Sons, in anticipation of their 
removal in May to their new building, now offer all 
the books in stock (numbering more than 250,000 volumes) 


at very greatly reduced prices. 





Lovers of good books are thus offered a most unusual 


opportunity. 


Personal inspection is, urged, but a partial 


catalogue will be sent on request. 


Cuares Scrisner’s SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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success before the University of Michigan, 
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Gospel of Jesus to the Poor. 
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By a New Writer. Being the Fireside 
History of a Fifeshire Family. Copy- 
righted American edition. Uniform 
with ‘‘Ships That Pass in the Night,’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This delightful story of Scottish Life is 
bound to attract a very general attention 
on this side of the water, as it has already 
done in England. 

The anonymity of the author, it is safe 
to edict, will not detract from its charm, 
and the charm of the book will be felt 
almost as much by those to whém Scot- 
tish life and character are unknown, as by 
those who are familiar with Scotland. 
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NET ASSETS, January 1, 1893.........+eee0e8 Vetice hbase bib sknoces Sy S Jedd tieveud Was Rm ee & Seen SPS + $59,037,395.74 
RECEIVED IN 1893. 
PA WOM, 6 eck on cb che cpsesbate eke hada tneeueaabbaphesss ss enct hina $4,623,200.08 
Wor DasarGee Wee: TOs ok. 5 5b 6.k ih 5h ck 0.0 5b 0 DEA sa Rac 6 Sin «50 o's ccs 3,144,574.64 
Profit anid LOSS... 0. ccccccsctcvewt ua rdceb Gade FE.) Se ok Stes Caekst Leh ccc db vctgectne eee 8,358.82 
————_ $7,776,133.54 
$66,813,529.28 
DISBURSED IN 1893. 
For claims by death and matured endowments.............5+ seceseeeees SS ve cesuedaces $3,970,458.56 
Surplus returned to policy-holdere. 5... 0:60.00 vesrcsic cde vib cop dsoctescsdtsenstneeseeubopons 1,256,201,69 
Lipa Gad. BarrenGeeed Polis acs 6k a vs haces vc ss sectavdeg sbs0s 0 bk bens tanabaseeeet deine 597,355.08 
TOTAL TOC POLsC POs EE RGU is oo oc nnn. c wanennauienskeneetssan4 00a $5 824,015.33 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ fees, Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real Estate, 
and: all other Bxpemees «ois os cis.cdccin sy cise hagas 6 KQUWER 15 oe CONTE ven 5 CaS Ore Kepeeendoes ban 770,158.09 
TFG sc 660 a8 ee es Vebew bas Ci bested escu $05 005060 ceR eds b00 00 0s NEWS) 086 00s ctw se ene s OR eERnhenh =e 293,156.27 
———-_ 6,887,329.69 





BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1893, $59,926,199-59 
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Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........+ssesseeees Me nchiaiiny 06 44 00a os tak peak mae esaogeae Cin eeeaas scuie bac che $37,669,494.86 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds......+.++++0+. Be HedOT date eaniees se cose viveeeess Coceeeveeverees orb eeeegeereee wevene eee 12,849.50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...........+. Ce eececccrcccccn ses eesesene ev eerecveges tise pie sine Coe eererveeveress : 1,351,625. 21 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company..... bb ih udcewd dese oes chedaeeen tanked obbed bisg abe Hi00be- emer icanne onnah '7,105,311.33 
Cost of United States and other Bonds. 0.0.00... ccsecdoccecvovcvbecccccscesevesecevvsces dne2 epider ee nee on 9 Ak pada 12,423,628.55 
CHE OE Baik we Warn Bae icin 8 a ik 8455 oS RE 6 6.0 dink hse Rs Kav bebeieces thvtbe cies 20d sameaiebcaae 380,960.25 
Cae ih Bawls. 0.0.0. ccccvecsveseessoevecseeebeeseb ees cesses boccche Cede bivnedneddes eeCceObeeniet | eR se aves ween cCeee 973,999.00 
CHa TH OM cO. 2 occ cece ee cvesvesccvecves Ape a eaereere ae 9280 gah’ ete Peer Tle» te wevieina ks sane ccenenagens 3,813.39 
pS | PPP OPR REESE ND SET RT id CRETE £ EEE ESTEE OLE Bede Peto Pee POs Spore rns ey ee op ecewe jaeeigoek 990.67 
Agente’ Ledger Balances... .....csvsccccccssccsccccccsed covsevveveccces deen sevcevdovoedercenvas teen eee eeeeeenes eee 3,526.83 
ADD $59,926, 199.59 
I BE WE COTO: soc inch! ce baedebed dbeeheed) 0 t dae bebiback etal ek + ene banished eeu toeee $I,010,541.36 
Ti BOTS OE ogc cso chcncscceapecpiess cans? 0.0.0 44.64.0000.94,006 debesve genes shabpecee Veehebue ten seade 8,271.27 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost...........:cescevseeevers Odie 98 6S bd he bb0% Sede be Vie sees 224,102.70 
Net deferred premiums..........-eeeecse0 sessseee Cen epee escs sess ekdal e-ceeeod ide reese the acne ccdubion 194,289.69 
$1,437,205.02 
GROSS ASSETS, December 31, 1893...... sesceceees Wage wbbee who b Sev pene banner eves b veep ewboreebess oreo oe seseee $61,963,404.62 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure all outstanding Policies, net, Company's standard........... sie eeseeeree $53,027, 154,00 
All other liabilities........ ...seseee. BH Se TY SCE LG eT EE seed veeeeebovedeberes TOLLE KL LKR E TTC ++ -1,098,222.74 
$54,915,376.74 
SURPLUS by Company’s standard...........cceessecees Edo we wvieerreces ove, cccccevicvedddpobue donaewes bs 0% owen +»  $6,448,027.87 
SURPLUS by State Reports will exceed.... obidid Fs NUDE o.0N OK acid andes ods 0 6b daeed 7,250,€00.00 








Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 1893.........0.sccccccececteeceses¥eeresecsess evee Ceeesepeceseenes 9-QO per cent, 
Policies in force Dec, 31, 1893, 65,701, Insuring. ......6.....seceseceececeececerseseesereeeseecceessesesseteesssesess $150,994,498,00 








JACOB L. GREENE, President. EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec, 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New & Recent Publications 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOCIAL. EVOLUTION. 
By BENJAMIN KIDD. 8vo, $2.50. 


*,* Mr. Kidd here treats of the various social problems that are now pressing for solution. ‘‘ With sition clearness,” 
says Book Reviews for March, “he states the case as it stands.” Broadly, the question he sets himself to answer is ‘‘ whether 
there is to be peace or war in the future of humanity. . . One of the most interesting features of Mr, Kidd’s valuable work is his 
opinion of the pls place which religious beliefs are destined to fillin the future. He attacks the point in a spirit of courageous inquiry 
that contrasts with the attitude taken by men of science, while it compares favorably with the position assumed by modern thinkers. 


SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By the Rev. Dr. C. Ettis Stevens. 12mo, Jn the Press. 











New Book by Professor Goldwin Smith. ASPECTS OF MODERN OXFORD. 
OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES. By A Mere Don. With numerous illustrations. Large 12mo, 
A View from the Radcliffe. By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L. With $2.00. 
Frontispiece. 16mo. 75 cents. ‘* A very graphic and entertaining and withal informing book.” —7he Dial. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS. 


GROTESQUES AND FANTASIES, By I. ZAncwitt, author of ‘‘ Children of the Ghetto,” ‘‘ The Old Maids’ Club,” ‘‘ Merely Mary 
Ann,” etc. With numerous Illustrations. r2mo. $1.50, 


“A curious study of Jewish life which is not yet quite past. Of the shorter stories in the volume ‘A Tragi-Comedy of Creeds,’ is by far the best. It is a lesson 
of life infinitely dramatic hag + weshould call it othing short of a little masterplece.” 





THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. MISS STUART’S LEGACY. 
Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By A. T, Quitter-Covucn, author | By Mrs. F. A. Steet, author of ‘‘ From the Five Rivers.” 12mo, 
of ‘‘Noughts and Crosses,” ‘‘The Blue Pavilions,” etc. $1.00. 
12mo, $1.00, “ A thoroughly delightful story of life in India.”—Pybdlic Opinion. 





PROF, ¥. NORMAN LOCK YER'S NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THE DAWN OF ASTRONOIFTY : 


A STUDY OF THE TEMPLE WORSHIP AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
With numerous illustrations and full-page plates. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ The Meteoritic Hypothesis,” ‘‘ The 
Chemistry of the Sun,” etc, Royal 8vo. $5.00. 








DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONO/IY: THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
Containing Articles on the Main Subjects usually dealt with by | BY ram, 8075. R. Commons of the University of Indiana, 
Economic Writers, Short Notices of Deceased English, Amer- “Clear : and vigorous in y style . » It isa valuable addition to the eco- 
ican, and Foreign Economists, and their chief Contributions to | mic literature of the day. aston Daily Adver sored 
Economic Literature, etc. Edited by R. H. INGLIs PALGRAVE, A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. 
By Fiortan Cajori, formerly Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
zone Volumel, Median Gro, Q8.go. the Tulane University of Louisiana, now Professor of Physics 
#,# May also be had in six parts. Price, $1.00 each. in Colorado College. 8vo, cloth, $3. 50. 





INIGO JONES & WREN; 


Or, The Rise and Decline of Modern Architecture in England. By W. J. Lorriz, eniber of “‘A History of London,” etc. With 
numerous illustrations. 4to. $4.50. 





“ id. . . . Many li ha 
se” Arn sro hot ohn om en al, Mant ae etn of Chiesa of 
great value for reference,” — The /nland Architect and News Record. 
PAIN, PLEASURE, AND AESTHETICS. New Volume in the Ethical Library. 
An Essay concerning the Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with SHORT STUDIES IN CHARACTER. 


By Sopuiz Bryant, D.Sc., Lond., Mathematical Mistress in the 
special reference to Asthetics. By Henry RuTcers MAr- North London Collegiate School for Girls, and author of 
SHALL, M.A. 8vo, $3.00. ** Educational Ends.” 12mo, $1.50. 





Professor Boyesen’s New Book. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE WRITINGS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


By H. H. Bovesen, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature at Columbia College, author of ‘‘ Goethe and Schiller,” 
saat Essays on German Literature,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 





THE LOVER’S LEXICON. THE HUPIORS OF THE COURT, ANDOTHER POETS. 


A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, one Minor | By Ropert Bripczs, author of ‘‘ Prometheus, the Firegiver.’ 
Poets; but meuely for the enamoured, By FREDERICK 16mo, $1.25. 





- ee jective ah *,* Also large-paper edition, limited to one hundred copies, of 
Third Edition Now Ready. which fifty have been ordered for England. Price, $3.50. 
SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. “The comedy which file two-thirds of this volume brings Mr. Bridges into the 
Be ihe Soar of W. R. Le Fanu, One vol., crown 8vo, dnenen of workmanship of coset yews. - secive te ema are acoomy aad 
, gilt top, $1.75. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66. Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 


A New English Dictionary 
A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Vol. I. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 


THE FIRST VOLUME of this Dictionary, which has been in 
preparation for nearly four years, is now ready, and the 
second, completing the work, will probably be published in 
May. The editor-in-chief is the Rev. I. K. Funk, D.D.; the 
consulting editor, Prof. F. A. March; the managing editor, the 
Rev. D. 8. Gregory, D.D.; and they have beenassisted by near- 
ly 200 specialists in various departments. The completed 
Dictionary, which will also be bound in a single volume for 
those who prefer that form, will contain more than 2200 
pages, more than 4000 illustrations, and about 280,000 words, 
or “more than twice the number of words in any other single- 
volume dictionary, and 50,000 more than in any other dic- 
tionary of the language.” At the same time, “the rules for 
exclusion of useless words and phrases that have been fol- 
lowed are most exacting.” These rules, as given in the in- 
troduction, appear to be judicious, particularly in regard to 
scientific and technical terms; and, their application having 
been entrusted to scientific specialists, the results are likely 
to commend themselves to the great majority of teachers and 
students as well as the “lay” public in general, Newly 
coined literary terms have been carefully considered, first by 
the office-editors, and then by a special committee made up 
of such men as ex-President Seelye of Amherst, Charles A. 
Dana, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and Prof. J. O. Murray of 
Princeton. Obsolete, foreign, dialectic and slang terms have 
been similarly scrutinized and sifted, and many self-explana- 
tory compounds and derivations have been “ counted out,” 
in order to make room for thousands of new words that 
seemed to demand recognition—like acidulation, criminology, 
Delsartian, electricute or electrocute (a villainous word, but 
one that seems to have become established), erramcy (which 
has naturally followed inerrancy in recent theological discus- 
sions), Aeliochrome, kodak, linotype, etc., none of which are to 
be found in any previous general dictionary. The reader 
may wonder how so vast a vocabulary can have been treated 
in 2200 pages, which is but little more than is taken for half 
as many words or less in former dictionaries. It has not 
been accomplished, as one might fear, by the use of smaller 
type, or by overcrowding the page, which is of the same size 
as that in its predecessors. Space has been largely econo- 
mized by grouping derivatives and compounds under their 
primaries, and often also—a new idea—under prefixes. For 
instance, opening this volume at random, we find under 
chimney, after the definition and illustration of the simple 
word, a score or more of such compounds as chimney-board, 
chimney-breast, chimney-cap, and so on down to chimney-valve 
and chimney-work, All this matter on chimney is included 
in two-thirds of a column, while under the ordinary arrange- 
ment it would require about two columns, as it does in “The 
Century Dictionary.” On the same page, under chilo-, which 
is explained as “a combining form, derived from Greek 
cheilos, lip,” we have chilobranchida, chilobranchus, and some 
_twenty other scientific compounds, all defined in a space of 
two inches or so, Here, as elsewhere, Greek words are 
transliterated into English, which is well for the average reader, 
to whom otherwise they would be “all Greek.” Space is 
also saved by putting many of the less important words, to- 
gether with mere orthographic variants of words, in smaller 
> aaticegy thimic, chimistry, and chiminage on this same page. 
_ oad age which is to be a for other rea- 

8 e economizing of space, is illustrated by afpie 
under which we find, in tabular form, the names cine 





hundred popular varieties, with abbreviations indicating the 
size, form, color, quality, use, season, and portion of the 
country (Northern, Central, or Southern, as given by the 
American Pomological Association), suited to the cultivation 
of each, with other practical suggestions, 

One merit claimed for the Dictionary is that “ if aword has 
two or more meanings, the most common meaning has been 
given first,” the aim being “ to remove everything that stands 
between the vocabulary word and the meaning most generally 
sought after by the average reader, and, in this way, to ena- 
ble him to get the information desired with ease and cer- 
tainty.” The obsolescent and obsolete meanings and the 
etymology are given last. We have our doubts whether, on 
the whole, this is an improvement. The average reader is 
more likely, we think, to consult the dictionary on the old 
or peculiar meanings of words than on the most familiar 
ones. The really hard words—scientific and technical 
terms, for instance—generally have but one meaning, 
which would follow the “ vocabulary word” in any case, ft 
seems to us a serious objection to the new arrangement in 
hundreds or thousands of instances, especially for education- 
al purposes, that it obscures the relation of the different 
meanings of the word to each other and to the etymology, 
For example, the meanings of the verb censure (we abridge 
them somewhat) are arranged thus: “I, ¢, 1. To pronounce 
an adverse judgment. 2. Zcc/. To punish by a public rep- 
rimand. 3f [that is, obsolete], To pass judgment upon ; es- 
timate; criticize, 4. To exercise censorship .over, II. f 7, 
To form or give an opinion or judgment.” We are then 
told that the word is from the French censurer, and are re- 
ferred to the noun censure, under which we are further re- 
ferred to the Latin “ censeo, judge.” It is doubtful whether 
the average reader, or the average school-teacher who is not 
familiar with Latin and early English, will understand from 
this that the first meaning of the English word, like the 
Latin, was to judge, or form an opinion, without partiality or 
prejudice, and that all the other meanings are more recent, 

To take another illustration: the meanings of cheer are given 
thus (we abridge, as before, to save space) :—1. A shout 
of applause; a hurrah or huzza, 2. Disposition or frame of 
mind, as showing itself in external appearance or demeanor; 
cheerfulness, 3. Something that promotes cheerfulness ; 
provisions for a feast, 4, (Archaic), The expression of 
the countenance; look; visage.” The derivation is then 
given, from the old French chere, modern French chére, Late 
Latin cara, from Greek kara, head. This reverses the his- 
torical order of meanings, which is equally interesting and 
instructive : the face; the look or expression of the face; 
the state of feeling as shown by this look or expression; 
then, more specifically, a feeling of gladness or joy; then, 
that which promotes good spirits, especially good fare ; and, 
finally, the vocal expression of this joy in shout or huzza. A 
child ten years old can trace, and find pleasure in tracing, the 
gradual development of the latest meaning from the first— 
the shout from the face—but its elders would never get 
an inkling of it from the arrangement in the Standard, 

Apropos of the treatment of etymology in the Dictionary, it 
is a defect in the grouping of words under a primary or pre- 
fix to which we have referred, that, while the derivation of 
the primary is given, that of the second part of the com- 
pound is not given. For instance, chiro- is stated to repre- 
sent the Greek cheir, hand; but the other element in chi- 
rognomy, chiromancy, chiropodist, etc., is not explained. 
Even in words entered in alphabetical order, there appears 
to be some irregularity and inconsistency in this respect. 
For instance, the etymology of chiragraph (which, as requir- 
ing more extended treatment, is not put in the group just 
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mentioned) is given in full; but no derivation is appended 
to chirurgeon, and no hint is given of its interesting connec- 
tion with the modern surgeon. Probably this will appear 
under the latter word in the forthcoming second volume, 
but it ought to be given also under chirurgeon, especially as 
this earlier archaic word is the one which the average reader 
or student would be more likely to look up inthe dic- 
tionary. There may be some reason why the derivation of 
gorilla should be given, but not that of chimpdnsee. Why 
should it not be stated that the latter is the native African 
name of the animal, just as we are informed on the opposite 
page that chipmunk is of American Indian origin, and that 
chiquis is the East Indian name of a certain bird? Wenote 
occasional omissions of peculiar inflections, like Milton’s 
lural Chineses, which we find in both the Century and the 
nternational, though the latter errs in saying that it is used 
by Shakespeare, who does not use Chinese at all, though he 
has Cataian (from Cathay, an early name for China, now 
used only in poetry) twice. The Standard, by the way, 
gives this latter word, together with its Shakespearian use, as 
: term of reproach, not unlike “heathen Chinee” nowa- 
ays, 

Some of the special merits of the new Dictionary may be 
briefly mentioned. It gives a good selection of antonyms as 
well as synonyms under many words, and the former will 
often be as suggestive to the student or writer as the latter. 
The illustrative quotations are not merely credited to the 
author, as in all other American dictionaries, but their exact 
location, by edition (with publisher and date), volume, chap- 
ter, page, etc., is added. Thisis an improvement which will 
be particularly appreciated by teachers and critical students, 
Disputed spellings and pronunciations are fully enumerated, 
with the authorities for each and the verdicts of an advisory 
committee of fifty American, English and other philologists, 
The “ scientific alphabet” prepared by the American Philo- 
logical Association is used in giving the pronunciation of 
words; and vocabulary places are allotted to the 3500 words 
in which that Society and the Spelling Reform Association 
recommend the immediate application of the reformed 
spelling, the usual forms of these words being also given in 
their proper place, Thus we find both phonetic (with defi- 
nition, etc.) and fonetic, the latter with “Phil. Soc.” ap- 

nded, etc, Compound words are, for the first time in any 

nglish dictionary, treated on a scientific system, which, we 
think, will commend itself to scholars and critics; and the 
confusion and inconsistency which have prevailed in the 
insertion and omission of the hyphen in such words are thus 
avoided. The pictorial illustrations are well chosen and 
really definitive in character, and the colored plates of birds, 
gems, etc., are new and useful, The typographical execution 
is excellent, and the proof-reading seems to have been re- 
markably thorough. 

On the whole, as a popular dictionary in compact form, 
the Standard surpasses all its predecessors in most re- 

spects; but for the more thorough treatment of etymology 
and the historical development of meanings, the critical stu- 
dent will prefer the Century or even the International. 





Saint Jerome 
Letters and Select Works of St. Jerome. Edited by P. Schaff and H. 

Wace. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 

Second Series. Volume VI, The Christian Literature Co. 

St, Jerome, one of the four Latin Fathers, occupies a 
prominent place in the temple of Christian theology. His 
influence grew as his years increased, and by his death suf- 
fered no diminution, It has been strikingly said of him, in 
the words of Scripture, that “ He lived and reigned a thou- 
sand years.” In the Western Church, at least, after the 
Gregories, Athanasius, Theophilus, and even John Chrysos- 
tom had been well nigh forgotten, Jerome, together with 
Augustine, ruled the thought of Christendom. This re- 

narkable man, living just at the close of the Greco-Roman 
civilization, was the last of the ancient Christian savants. 
ITis learning was almost encyclopedic in its comprehensive- 
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ness, and in many directions was deep and accurate ; be- 
sides, he wrote a Latin style that was nearly blameless. Let- 
ter LXX., the treatise against Jovinian, and his preface to 
the several books of the Bible, show Jerome’s wide reading 
and the extensive scope of his information; but his theologl- 
cal course and controversies, as well as his translation of the 
“Vulgate,” prove that he was lacking in critical acumen. 
In addition to this, he was a shifting and inconsistent theo- 
logian, at one time an enthusiastic adherent of Origen, at 
another joining those who anathematized him. Jerome’s 
views on Biblical criticism have a curiously modern look. 
Writing on the “ Perpetual Virginity,” he says :—‘“ Whether 
you prefer the view that Moses was the author of the Penta- 
teuch or that Ezra re-edited it, I make no objection” ; and 
in the face of the decision of the Council of Nicea, he ex- 
cluded the book of Judith from the canon of Scripture in his 
“Vulgate” translation, St. Jerome was an extreme ascetic, 
as the picture-galleries of the world have made most of us 
aware; he was also a power among women, influencing the 
wealthiest and noblest to embrace with ardor the extremest 
austerities of the ascetic life. Many of these letters are ad- 
dressed to hermits, female anchorites and nuns; or, as in 
those days they were termed, “ widows” and “ virgins.” “It 
is,” say the editors in their excellent prolegomena to this 
volume, “as a translator of Scripture that Jerome is best 
known. His ‘ Vulgate’ was made at the right time, and by 
the right man, The Latin language was still living, al- 
though Latin civilization was dying, and Jerome was master 
of it.” 

In these letters we see-clearly the restless temper of the 
man, his arrogance in all matters relative to the “ counsels 
of perfection” ; in a word, his spiritual pride, his real learn- 
ing and broad intellectual interests, and, finally, his love of 
“ directing ” the consciences of others. With all his rigidity 
of rule, Jerome was, as are characters of his sort, an oppor- 
tunist in morals, He could easily find a “more probable 
opinion ” or a “ dispensation” for Fabiola and other favor- 
ites. His industry was amazing. He wrote thousands of 
letters, for, like St. Bernard, he took a strong and minute 
interest in the world that he had abandoned, and had not 
the slightest notion of ceasing to control and direct that 
world, From his hermit cell near Bethlehem, Jerome kept 
in close touch with the life of his day. As we have already 
intimated, the prolegomena are fine, and we find no fault in 
the translation, while in the matter of indices this volume is 
a distinct improvement upon its predecessor. 





The Putnam Edition of Washington Completed 


The Writings of George Washington. Collected and Edited by Worth- 
ington Chauncey Ford. Volume XIV. 1798-9 G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. : 


THE APPEARANCE of the final volume of Mr. Ford's col- 
lection of the writings of George Washington marks an event 
in the victorious career of the Putnam reprints of the writ- 
ings of the Fathers of the Republic, In the fact that these 
reprints are the most complete editions ever published, lies 
mainly their importance, but they are something more than 
enlargements of former editions. They have been prepared 
by editors whose information has been accurate and ample, 
and thus are the outcome of such knowledge and such su- 
periority of judgment as elevate them to the rank of books 
which no American library can do without. These are the 
only editions of the Fathers that one ought to possess, 

Mr. Ford tells us he has printed more than 3000 letters, as 
against Sparks’s total of some 2500, while he has further en- 
riched the edition by making larger drafts on the farm jour- 
nals, diaries and army papers, He has really been embar- 
rassed by his riches, His aim has been always to “ preserve a 
proper balance between the public and the private acts of 
the man.” It is clear that on the personal side readers have 
learned much from this collection. Washington need not 
longer remain a remote and unsympathetic pattern of excel- 
lence, Mr. Ford has shown him as a farmer, an employer, 
In all these relations the manli- 


a relative and a neighbor. 
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ness, sense of justice and capacity of the man for righteous 
and potent wrath have been forcibly displayed. In the pres- 
ent volume we have read with great interest a long commu- 
nication addressed to James Anderson, the m r of the 
Mount Vernon estate, who contemplated leaving Washing- 
ton’s employ, It is a letter which must have had strong 
weight to restrain any employee from going, and yet Washing- 
ton nowhere bends from his natural and proper dignity. 

The letters here given are the last that Washington ever 
wrote, They embrace two years only, and yet relate to a 
great variety of topics. It is obvious that Washington 
wrote far fewer letters in those years than formerly. He 
had found the retirement he so long sought, and, with 
nine miles separating him from a post-office, did not send 
regularly for his mail. In those final years the promise 
of another war with England at last called him from retire- 
ment. The spirit in which he responded to this call is about 
the finest and noblest proof we have of the disinterestedness 
that so uniformly characterizes the man’s greatness, He had 
no disposition to entrench himself under “ the cover of age 
and retirement.” Were his services needed by his country, 
he would stand ready with them, We find in this volume 
numerous evidences of the hard tasks that met him, when he 
again took command, A serious problem was what to do 
with Knox and not wound his pride, and another was how to 
get on with McHenry. Washington addressed to Knox a 
letter that speaks a whole book for his kindness of heart and 
firmness of will, Knox had to be superseded, and Washing- 
ton told him so in the most considerate and effective manner 
possible. So, too, with McHenry, the Secretary of War. 
To Hamilton, Washington declared that the talents of Mc- 
Henry “ were unequal to great exertions or deep resources,” 
but to McHenry he wrote remonstrances that were as gentle 
as words could make them, and yet their meaning was un- 
mistakable, Washington’s words, however smooth and 
carefully selected, always went directly home, They came 
straight from the shoulder. 

Mr, Ford has added to the correspondence several feat- 
ures which give this edition peculiar value, The account of 
the death of Washington is a full and extremely interesting 
chapter, and so is the one devoted to family history. Finally, 
we have an index to the fourteen volumes, prepared with 
obvious care and meeting every requirement. 





‘¢ Richard Jefferies ’’ 
A Study. By H. 8S. Salt. Macmillan & Co. 

SciENcE, which the world has come to revere as it once 
respected ecclesiastical authority, has elaborated and per- 
fected in recent years a dogma that is most pleasing to the 
common herd, Genius, it teaches, is a form of physical or 
mental abnormality, and the perfect man, the being well- 
poised in body and brain, is he who has a healthy appetite 
and no original thoughts, The “normal” man, it says, is he 
whose soul feasts on “A Trip to Chinatown,” and whose 
visions are caused only by lobster-salad eaten late at night. 
are was an epileptic, continues the modern Holy 
Office, adducing proofs; Jeanne d’Arc was a sufferer from 
a Keats, Swift, Shelley, Chopin and Poe were insane; 

ictor Hugo suffered from what the Germans so tersely call 
Gréssenwahn; and Carlyle was so gfeat only because he-was 
an incurable dyspeptic. Going back to antiquity, Prof. 
Lombroso is authority for the statement that Alexander and 
Plato were so great intellectually, because physically they 
were abnormally small; Aisop, Byron and Talleyrand, be- 
cause they were deformed; Pascal and Cuvier, because they 
had cerebral lesions. The fact that Cuvier had water on 
the brain, also, must be held, therefore, to have contributed 
still further to his greatness. “ Even Darwin,” according to 
the same Italian savant, “ gave signs throughout life of moral 
indisposition.” It remains now for Science to inform the 
world of the moral or bodily failings of Washington, Lincoln, 
Bismarck and Gladstone, and to decree that all the great 
men whom the Genius of History has placed in the niches 
of immortality, on his march through the hall of the ages, 
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were only half-healthy in body or mind, But Science has 
neglected to tell us thus far what is wrong with those suffer- 
ers from hysteria, insanity, dyspepsia or other ills, that are 
not geniuses, The world, however, which understands as 
much of the iy sore of scientific reasoning as it did of the 
theology of the Middle Ages, accepts the conclusions of the 
former, as it did the edicts of the latter, without question. 
Its bump of blind belief, which it has vigorously and con- 
tinuously exercised since the days of the cave-dwellers, has 
something to occupy itself with, and it is delighted with the 
new theory, never dreaming of the possibility that the scientific 
dogma of to-day may prove the superstition of to-morrow. 

All this apropos of Mr. Salt’s excellent handbook for the 
use of students of English letters. It is neither a biography 
nor a literary appreciation, but partakes of the nature of 
both, being a study of the author in the light of his work, 
and of his work with his outer and inner life as guides, Mr, 
Salt has written a very sympathetic book. It appeals to the 
heart as well as to the brain; it makes the reader feel the 
subtle influences of Nature, and makes him understand the 
sensitive mind on which they left the impressions that were 
developed in “The Story of my Heart.” But the growth of 
a delicate mind and soul in a man who was by birth and as- 
sociation a child of the fields and the woods, and who be- 
came their worshipper, has not satisfied Mr. Salt's modern 
“‘ documentary ” method; and so he has quoted an American 
physician as authority for the statement that Jefferies was 
scrofulous and hysterical. Hitherto, the unscientific have 
tried to cure the one with cod-liver oil and the other with 
cold baths and physical exercise; henceforth, they will re- 
spect and foster them as the wells of genius undefiled, By 
the scientific propagation, then, of insanity, scrofula, hysteria 
and all that was contained in Pandora’s box, we may even 
hope to succeed some day in making genius hereditary. 
Giving a new name to an old mystery does not solve it, and 
the simple process followed by the three sons in “ The Tale 
of a Tub,” when they wanted to find “shoulder knots” in 
their father's will, seems to be applicable to-science to-day as 
it was to theology—in the days of Swift. 

In writing his book, Mr. Salt forgot that genius defies de- 
finition, and in striving to understand what we can only feel, 
he found in Dr, Samuel A, Jones’s “ Notes on Richard Jef- 
feries ” the simple explanation—scrofula and hysteria—which 
he adopted, introducing thereby into his book the only dis- 
cordant note it contains, Jefferies loved Nature and was 
beloved of her, He felt her tendernéss, and gaye it word. 
He attempted not to define; he merely interpreted, And 
therefore, to the end of his sombre days, his soul was like 
that of the child, which lies in the fields and whispers to the 
flowers, and sees their smile and hears their answer, because 
it loves and feels but does noi reason, 

The book contains five chapters, treating successively of 
Jefferies “the man,” “the naturalist,” “the poet-naturalist,” 
‘the thinker” and “ the writer,” and in each of them the 
author imparts something new that is of lasting value and 
interest. His work can be recommended to all students of 
literature, and to all lovers of Nature. 





Stanley’s African Folk-Lore 


IF “ TALES TOLD by my Dark Companions,” by Henry M. Stanley, 
had been published ene ears ago, when everything upon Africa 
was in demand, it would have created a sensation. Nevertheless, 
it is of permanent interest and will have an honored place on the 
shelves devoted to folk-lore, for it not only comes forth from a 
rare experience, in a strange part of the world, but is written in de- 
lightful style. Besides the nineteen stories here given, full of 
weird thoughts and experiences, and rich with local color, there 
are, on man es, sententious bits of wisdom and 

which show that the black man in darkest Africa coins experience 
into aphorisms. “ Little by little a fly eats a cow’s tail” is one of many 


of these condensations of jungle m. The woolly-heads 
like their white brethren, itated on the origin of all t 


they have their theories, more or less orthodox, of the of the 
world. To their minds it was the toad that did all the to 
mankind, and the moon that wanted from the first to do the right 
thing, and would have done it, had not the toad’s haste, borne of 
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conceit, been so great. ‘“'The good moon would have conceived us 
of a nobler kind than we now are, and the taint of the toad had 
not cursed man.” Sometimes, it seems, the goat can overcome 
thelion, not by strengsh but by subtlety. Indeed, by living so 

to the beasts, the black man seems to get well acquainted 
with all and to know their characteristics. Almost as a mat- 
ter of course, we have a rabbit story in which the rabbit gets the 
best of the big brutes. As for the gorillas, they are the remnants 
of a great tribe of men who were destroyed by a big fire, in a high 
tower. This conflagration melted even a part of the moon, so that 
it tumbled to the earth, and its glowing hot materials ran over the 
=— like a great river of fire. The n-up folks, male and 
female, were converted into gorillas, and all the children into dif- 
ferent kinds of long-tailed monkeys. If one does not believe this 
story, he has only to look up at the moon, the dark spots of which 
are only the holes made in the moon by the man who forced his 
shoulders through it. Not all the stories are about animals, and it 
is very evident that the African Cupid is as busy with his arrows 
as in lands where the cuticle which he has to perforate, in order to 
get at the heart, is of a paler tint. The elephant figures no less 
conspicuously in tLe stories than the gorilla. One very delightful 
feature of the book is the excellent illustrations by Walter Buck- 
ley. These, though they do not represent the chubby roundness of 
the satin-skinned babies, as did Mrs. Stanley’s pictures, do never- 
theless, in somewhat the same style, make very soft and winning the 
limbs of the black folks. The artist has set them before us with some- 
— of the same glamor, which must be in the eyes of the woolly- 
headed lovers. The animal drawings also merit high praise. Indeed, 
it may well be said that the art in this book is fully up to the level 
of its literary qualities. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


New Books and New Editions 


IT was Dr, Johnson who declared that Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy ” was the only book which fetched him from his bed 
two hours before his usual time for rising; and to Macaulay is 
credited the description of the work as the “ scourings of the Bod- 
leian.” The new edition of the “Anatomy,” edited by the Rev. A. 
R. Shilleto, is clearly intended for those who agree with Dr. John- 
son, in theory at least, if not in practice, Burton was a scholar, a 
curious master of language, and a shrewd observer ; but his range 
of reading was so wide, and his references are frequently so vague 
and inexact, that previous editors have despaired of verifying his 
numberless quotations, The Rev, Dr. Shilleto, on the other hand, 
seems to have brought to his work not only genuine admiration 
and enthusiasm, but a range of reading so wide and varied as to 
rival Burton’s own, The result of his scholarly perseverance has 
been the verification of a large proportion of the classical quotations, 
and of a goodly number of the passages from obscure post-classical 
authors, Unhappily, his health failed him before the completion of 
the third and last volume, and the writing of the introduction fell 
to other hands. This is to be regretted, not because the introduc- 
tion supplied by Mr. A. H. Bullen is not all that could be de- 
sired, but because the reader feels that the performance of this, the 
crowning part of his labor, would have been sweet to the editor. 
The edition is superbly printed and bound, and the first volume 
contains a reproduction of Burton’s portrait at Brasenose College, 
Oxford. The text of the sixth edition (1651-2) has been followed 
throughout. (Macmillan & Co.) 








THERE ARE INDICATIONS that the more serious work now being 


attempted in the domains of psychology and history is brought to bear - 


upon the all-important problems of sociology. The more purely ma- 
t tic views of Buckle are discredited, and the conclusions of 
Spencer are being subjected to rigid if candid examination. “The 
Psychic Factors of Civilization,” by Lester F. Ward, is an original 
contribution to the study of the conditions of social well-being. 
Mr. Ward expands certain principles which he laid down in his 
former work, “ Dynamical Sociology.” Recognizing that the posi- 
tive force in the evolution of man and of mankind is character, he 
sets himself to expound the system of psychology upon which his 
conclusions are based. To use his own words, “ treating human 
action as a social motion, the forces producing this motion are the 
desires, and we have a science which may be called social physics.” 
Whether or no we accept in whole or part the rather cumbrous 
of Mr. Ward, the principle which he lays down, of found- 

upon psychology, is one that deserves the earnest at- 
tention of students of practical sociology. It is probable that much 
of his argument will not meet with general tance, for, if we 
understand it, von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious 
lies at the bottom of his psychological methods. While advocat- 
conclusion of his arguments in what he terms “ So- 

ciocracy,” the author is not blind to possible evils that might result 
from that form of society, and he commends the wise warnings of 
Mill on this matter, contrasting them with “the intensely 
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one-sided writings of Herbert Spencer on substantially the same 
ne eral Sociocracy may become a —— crushing out al? 
character and endeavor, Mr. Ward writes a clear style, 
and is orderly. in his arrangement. At times his reasoning is 
tedious from its abstractness, and always his ethics appear to be 
pe ors to the charge of being pe a The last defect, 
doubtless, arises from his fundamental philosophy. (Ginn & Co.) 


Mrs. MARTHA NICHOLSON McKay has compiled a hand-book 
of the “ Literary Clubs of Indiana,” dealing with their organization, 
earliest efforts, number, membership, influence on the intellectual 
vest. pa of the State, etc., with a list of organizations. (Indi- 
anapolis : The Bowen-Merrill Co.)——-Mr. ARTHUR HUGHES has. 
drawn one hundred and twenty illustrations for Christina G, Ros- 
setti’s “ Sing-Song, a Nursery Rhyme Book.” The verses are too 
well known to require comment ; the illustrations, engraved by the 
brothers Dalziel, are appropriately attractive. (Macmillan & Co.) 
——HER “ GOBLIN MARKET ” furnishes opportunities for the artist 
which have been utilized to the full by Laurence Housman in illus- 
trating a new edition of the poem. He has caught the spirit of 
the lines, and reproduced it with archaic quaintness, (Macmillan 
& Co.)——" CAMP-FIRE MUSINGS,” by Mr. William C, Gray, 
Ph.D., belongs to that class of books which has grown to be quite 
numerous of late years. It contains the author’s musings, reflec- 
tions and rare poetical effusions while camping in the woods, inter- 
mingled with tales of sport and the pleasures of outdoor life. The 
iliustrations vary in = and consist partly of portraits of the: 
author’s friends. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co,)}——THE KNICKER- 
BOCKER NUGGETS series has been enriched with “ Essays Selected 
from the Spirit of the Age ; or, Contemporary Portraits,” by William 
Hazlitt, with an introduction by Reginald Brimley Johnson. The 
selections are fourteen in number, all on men-of-letters. They are 
reprinted from the second (182 ®) edition of the work. This is one 
of the most interesting little volumes in an interesting series. (G.. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 








Fiction 

THE TRICK of the first sentence, that opening move of the game 
of life as revealed in the novel, has not been mastered by Mrs. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood. If it had been, “‘The White Islander” 
would be a much stronger book than it is. But as things now 
stand, the first twelve pages of this novel are awkward and smack 
of the amateur ; the next hundred and twenty are altogether de- 
lightful, ¢6mpletely successful ; the remaining forty, however, which 
comprise the final chapter of the book, are almost a collapse. Of 
the body of the novel too much can not be said in the way of praise. 
All the more unfortunate is the fact that artistic weakness attends. 
upon both the prologue and the finale. The story is simple, con- 
taining the outlines of a noble tragedy. Alexander Henry is res- 
cued by his adopted brother, Wawatam, a Chippewa chief, from 
the massacre of the English at Fort Michilimackinac. Wawatam 
takes him to Mackinac Island, leaves him at his lodge, and returns 
to the Fort.. But in the little family at the lodge is Marie Paul, 
“the White Islander,” a beautiful French orphan, whom the Chief 
intends to marry. She has lived among his people for two years, 
but does not suspect the situation. Henry is her destiny. The 
rest, of course, is inevitable. Henry, however, is carried away by 
Wawatam when the latter perceives this aspect of the case, But 
the Chief sends after him a-lying message which leads Henry to 
return and surrender to the Indians, He is tied to a stake and is 
about to be burnt, when Marie leaps into the ring of fire surround- 
ing him and the “ black gown,” Father Jonios, seeing that he can- 
not save them, begins the marriage service. Just then arrives the 
unavoidable opportune rescuer, and all’s well that ends well. It is 
in the life of Henry and Marie on the island that the delicate beauty 
of this novel is to be found. But that last chapter is so unfortu- 
nate! No one can convince us that the ring of flame around Henry 
at the stake is anything except a temporary circle of stage fire. 
The spiritual presi | of the Indian’s heart-break topples down 
into the vulgar tragedy of his melodramatic revenge. Very prob- 
ably the Indian would have done, in reality, just what he is here 
made to do; but in the savage setting of the original drama there 
would have been a coherency among the parts which is lacking in 
the story after it has passed through the alembic of the fancy of 
a civilized narrator. In the mass, as a tragedy, the book is not 
successful, But cut out from the mass that exquisite idyl of Mack- 
inac Island, and you have a study that is above reproach, (The 
Century Co,) 





MARY CHOLMONDELEY has written a novel, called “ Diana 
Tempest,” which is not remarkable in any way, but is well told 
and quite interesting. Diana herself and the man she elects to 
fall in love with are both attractive, and it is easy to follow their 
fortunes with great sympathy to the end. Col. Tempest runs 
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away with the woman his brother is to marry, the original 
Diana, and, after the manner of a purely selfish man, attributes all 
his subsequent misfortunes to his wife. She should not have fas- 
cinated him and led him into temptation. She dies finally of his 
brutal treatment, and leaves two children, a boy and a girl, the lat- 
ter the heroine of this story. The brother who was wronged has 
married a woman who has proved faithless, and who has died 
leaving a son that John Tempest knows is not his, but one that he 
decides to claim legally, so as to cut his brother and. his brother's 
children out of the succession. John and Diana are thrown much 
rr in after years, and inevitably fall in love with each other. 
John, however, discovers the blot upon his name, and at once re- 
nounces his inheritance, It is too late for Col, Tempest’s plans, 
however. He is raving in delirium when John’s letter reaches him, 
and before he dies the news of his son’s 
bitter still. Diana and John are left to settle the inheritance be- 
tween them. (D. Appleton & Co..\——-HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW 
story, “‘The Copperhead,” is so dull and unattractive that it 
scarcely deserves a word of comment. A few events, strung 
together by means of some very tiresome people, make up the sub- 
stance of the book, and leave the reader without recollection as to 
how it all happened or who did it. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 


eath makes it all more 





“A RIDDLE OF LUCK,” by Mary E. Stone, is one of those stories 
that attempt to turn the supernatural into the channels of fiction. 
If this is done well, it results, as we all know, in such clever tales 
as “ Zanoni” and “A Strange Story,” and, if ill done, into the num- 
berless volumes that pass through the press only to be reviewed 
and forgotten. In this story, the hero, being desperate, sells his 
mortal tenement for six months of the year to a disembodied spirit 
with more cleverness than conscience, for the price of fame and 
fortune. As the hero’s spirit passes out of his body through one 
eye, that of the thrifty ghost passes into it through the other. It is 
true that the ghost, which is facetiously called Sir Beelzebub, while 
inhabiting the mortal envelope of the hero, produces novels and 
stories that bring him both fame and fortune, but he also, as was 
to be expected of a disembodied spirit still longing for the flesh 
pots of earth, made for the hero a deal of domestic trouble by 
driving his wife into a state of disgust and temper that caused him 
not a little bother when his turn came to take a hand in the affairs 
of life. The story is told in a flippant, common way, and has 
neither cleverness nor style to recommend it. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.)———* PENSHURST CASTLE in the Time of Sir Philip Shiney,” 
by Mrs. Emma Marshall, like her earlier historical stories, will be 
welcome to a large circle of young readers, if not to many of their 
elders. The life of Sidney itself is so romantic that it hardly needs 
the aid of fiction to make it as attractive as it is inspiring, and 
his personal history is given here with only slight additions or varia- 
tions. The skill of the novelist is mainly shown in certain imagin- 
ary characters that are introduced. These are well managed and 
kept in due subordination to the scholar, poet, statesman and sol- 
dier who is the hero of the story. Some excellent views of Pens- 
hurst are interspersed. The whole make-up of the book is unex- 


ceptionable. (Macmillan & Co.) 





“ UTTERLY MISTAKEN,” by Annie Thomas, is a novel that 
leaves the reader in some doubt as to who it is that is utterly mis- 
taken—with a strong suspicion, however, that it is the author her- 
self, who might gags A be supponet to believe her story a fair 
representation of life. It is so far from being that, that the intelli- 
gent reader, if it has the good fortune to attract one, will at once 
Py 7 as one of those novels written for women by women, 
the of which are falsely feminine, and the characters of 
which, have never been met outside a book. It is written in that 

style which may at times be ym: but which is always de- 
to the correct use of our fine English tongue. (Cassell 
Pub. Co, “WITNESS TO THE DEED,’ by George Manville 
Fenn, is another book on the same order, an order which crosses 
the border line of sensationalism in Mr. Fenn’s hands, A girl, 
married to a man who is convicted of the crime of f against the 
Russian government, hears that he has been killed in an attempt to 
escape from prison. Believing the telegraphic reports to have 
correct, she is about to marry some one else, when the 
convict turns up and demands hush money from her future hus- 
band. As this interesting incident occurs just as the wedding 
ceremony is about to be performed, while the bride vainly waits 
for the bridegroom before the altar on the arm of her , the 
eS gory promise of climaxes of future excitement that will send 
a of delicious anticipation through the minds of readers who 
affect this kind of fiction. Just how new this situation of the re- 
turned-to-life convict inbecrvgting, a wedding ceremony will 


to the perusers of novels of this character, is somethin 
a question, when, So. the sompwlesy rere, it seems as ol 
and worn as Cleopatra's Needle. to those fed upon this kind 
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of mental pabulum it will-doubtless be as satisfying as it is stu 
fying. (Cassell Pub. Co.) — 








“ THROUGH THE INSTITUTION of Democracy you have bound 
yourself with invincible chains to a political system which is the 
gorecanpent of the best, by the worst, for the few,” says Aurelian to 
the apostle of State Socialism in “The Decadent,” wherein is 
preached the Gospel of Inaction, the theory that all is vanity in 
these ultimate years of the nineteenth century, and that our civiliza- 
tion has reached its period of decadence, to go under in chaos and 
darkness, as did Imperial Rome, and to await anew the revivifying 
touch of the Soul of the Eternal East. Life has reached the per- 
fection of hideousness, according to Aurelian, and neither free lec- 
tures on art, University Extension movements, nor museums can 
redeem it, for, with the advent of seme beauty has been ban- 
ished from our lives. The book echoes the disenchantment this 
century has caused in its children, and defines the attitude of ex- 
pectant and inactive curiosity as to “what is going to happen 
next,” that characterizes the rising generation of t belngs. 
Parierunt montes is well applied to this cent of ours, which 
began with the Declaration o: ne and the Rights of Man, 
and ends in a pathetic acknowledgment of failure and timid ex- 
pectation of an unspeakable catastrophe to come. Such are some 
of the ideas expressed in this whimsical book, which partakes free- 
ly of the extravagances of the school that has given ita name, In 
many regards it says what many think though few care to express, 
and its exaggerations will be forgiven and forgotten, if only for the 
sybaritic luxuriousness and perfect beauty bestowed upon it by il- 
lustrator, printer, binder and paper-maker, The book is privately 
issued in an edition limited to 110 copies on French hand-made 

per, and fifteen copies on Laiane Seam. with frontispiece and 
— — by Bertram Grosvenor ue, (Boston: Copeland 

ay. 





“UNE TACHE D’ ENCRE” by René Bazin, is a pleasant story, 
written in bright, idiomatic French, It is full of keen observation 
and good description. The love-story is weak, and the hero weak- 
er. A French decorous love-story is of necessity tame: so few 
opportunities are stom for the lovers to meet. The hero, Fabian, 
in a Paris public library inadvertently splashes a drop of ink upon 
a rare old book which a member of the Institute is reading. The 
savant is furious at the profanation of this treasure, Some time 
after, Fabian is sent to M. Charnot for literary data, to be used in 
his graduating thesis. M. Charnot is the reader of the ink-splash- 
ed folio, and it is at his house that Fabian meets his fate in the 
beautiful daughter of his old enemy. Fabian is disinherited by his 
rich uncle, because he will not leave Paris and marry a provincial 
heiress. Consequently he becomes a clerk in a law-office. Busi- 
ness of the firm sends him to Italy, Here the heroine Le 4 Hage 
M. Charnot is in Italy for the purpose of seeing a rare coll n of 
curios and medals, A lucky chance gives Fabian the opportunity 
of introducing M. Charnot to an old Italian noble family, in 
whose museum this collection is placed. While the father revels 


in the medals, the daughter wanders through the art-gallery with 
Fabian. Ona starlight ride back to Milan, during which the father 
falls asleep, the situation is still more charming. There is a 


bright description of a dinner at a restaurant near Paris. Fabian 
had been on a fishing excursion with his old law-professor. After 
a morning’s sport they go to dine at one of those out-of-door places 
in which Parisians delig t—the resort of students and their jolly 
companions—the scene of many a high carnival of Parisian student 
life. A spiral staircase leads to a platform built among the 
branches, high up on the trunk of a tree, where the guests are 
served, The decorous old Professor thinks that his presence will 
not be observed, but a shout from the roystering crowd below 
shows that he is recognized, and the students cheer their old mas- 
ter whom they have caught out on a lark. After the dinner, the 
CONVERS aaeeses very confidential and ends in the Professor's 
undertaking to make a demand for the hand of Mile, Charnot for 
his pupil. It is accepted, one of the conditions being a reconcilia- 
tion with the uncle. The uncle and nephew are brought together 
by the winning graces of the pretty Tavlelansio, and the lovers are 
happily married. There are several good scenes in the book, nota- 
bly one in the forest of St. Germain. The —— of the mossy 

reminds one of Alphonse Karr. The iliar sights of 
Paris are graphically given, the pen-pictures of the flower-market, 
Paris in the cay morning, and again under a scorching July sun, 
showing that the author is a true observer. Al ies a read- 
able book, unexceptionable in morals, and crowned by 
Academy. (J. W. Bouton.) 





Mr. RIDER HAGGARD is writing a serial for Mr. W. W. Astor's 
Pall Mall Magasine, tobe called “ The Way of the T: Mes 
and Mr. Bret is writing a serial for Mr. Jerome's b 
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The [Metropolitan Club 


THE NEW WHITE MARBLE BUILDING of the Metropolitan Club, 
f Central Park at Sixtieth Street and Fifth Avenue, is in 
the I Renaissance style. The most important feature of the 
exterior is a small court in Sixtieth Street, entrance to which 
is through a fine gateway on the Tuscan order, with handsome 
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costly marbles. A double stairway, with ramp of wrought-iron, 
picked out with gold, leads to a pillared gallery which runs around 
the hall and gives access to the second-story rooms. This hall is, 
like the exterior, in the Italian Renaissance style. The ceiling is 
coffered and decorated with rich ornamentation in high relief, in 
gold on a ground of dark red, Five stained-glass windows light the 
































METROPOLITAN CLUB-HousE (From The New York Times) 


wrought-iron gates, This court is nearly square, but the wing op- 
ite the gateway has a shallow, curved recess, the line of which 
s carried out by two short porticos supported by columns of the 
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70 COURTYARD (From The New York Tribune) 


same order. A very pretty vestibule, with vaulted ceiling deco- 
rated with very delicate reliefs of classic 4 in hard-plaster, 


rm —_——, 








opens from the portico into a magnificent hall entirely lined with - 


hall from the north, The rooms on the first floor include two 
large “ lounging rooms,” decorated and furnished by a Paris firm 
in the styles of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. They are gorgeous in 
red, white and gold panellings, allegorical paintings and reliefs, 
red me en and upholstery. The handsomest room in the house 
is the library, which occupies the third story of the win a 
on thecourt. Oak bookcases run all around against the lower 
of the walls, the upper half of which is covered with stamped 
leather in a Venetian design of dull orange and gold. A narrow 
gilt cove, ornamented with escutcheons, takes the place of frieze or 
cornice, and supports a very pretty ceiling, painted by Mr. Edward 
Simmons. A long oval skylight, filled with stained-glass in a 
classic design, in pale yellow, pink and white, occupies the middle, 
leaving i larly shaped panels at each end, which have been 
painted by Mr. Simmons with charming groups of Cupids on a 
‘ound of dull blue. The mantel-piece, which is opposite the door, 
of carved oak and reddish Italian marble. It is worthy of re- 
mark that all the decorations of this, the most artistic room in the 
building, are due to New York artists and manufacturers, Card- 
rooms, a writing-room and a billiard-room are on the second floor. 
Most of the smaller rooms are in the rather heavy and severe style 
of the First Empire; but the dining-room on the third floor, 
again, is in the style of Louis XIV., and is elaborately panelled with 
iefs of Cupids, festoons of fruits and other ornaments, by 
channelled shacd ete with gilt Corinthian capitals. The white cor- 


¢ to a richly decorated ng wit vy gilt mouldings, nymphs 
and Cupids in high relief and farge of me 
ary oe ee ener rae aot eee 
t the rather wying scheme of red, white and gold, relieved here 
and there by a dull pink or drab, is too often repeated. The 
architects, McKim, Mead & White, may well be content, however, 
with the exterior effect of 
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The March 


‘*The Atlantic Monthly ’’ 

Miss Murfree’s “ His Vanished Star ” is completed in the March 
Atlantic, and Mrs, Deland’s “ Philip and his Wife” reaches its 
tenth chapter. The Rev, Walter Mitchell ends his “ Two Strings 
to His Bow,” and there is a pathetic short story of New England 
life, “ The Fore-Room Rug,” by Mrs. Kate —e in. 
Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks gives a lengthy account and estimate o’ 
“A k Prime Minister ; Charilaos Tricoupis,” and this article 
on modern Greece and her policies is followed by Maurice Thom 
son’s study of the peculiar charm of Sappho’s poetry. “On the 
Upper St. John’s” is the name of a paper of travel and study of 
nature, by Bradford Torrey, and a new Talk at a Country House 
has for subject “ Assyrian Arrowheads and Jewish Books.” It is, 
of course, from the pen of Sir Edward Strachey. Miss Edith 
Brower has a thoughtful paper on “Is the Musical Idea Mascu- 
line?” in which she tries to draw conclusions for the future from 
what woman has done in music in the past. There is also a 
“ Wagner Number: at the Concert,” bey ae Couthouy Smith. 
Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler discusses the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten of the National Educational Association, in “The Re- 
form of Secondary Education in the United States,” and Archi- 

Lampman contributes a poem, “The City of the End of 
Things.” There is a long review of Scott's Letters, and the 
ever-interesting Contributors’ Club. 

WOMAN AND THE ABSTRACT 

Miss Edith Brower argues in “ Is the Musical Idea Masculine ?” 
that, as in the past, soin the future, the great composers will be 
men. ‘“ The capacity for conceiving and expressing the greatest of 
musical thoughts,” she says, “ premree more than the most 
tremendous active emotional force and high qualities of the imag- 
ination, * * * The imagination must be able to soar to t 
—_ of abstract emotion, for there has music its highest dwelling- 
p ace,” 

* Now,” she continues, “ woman is not at home in the abstract. 
The region has undoubted attractions for her,—from a distance,— 
and sometimes she is led to visit it; but its vast, e loneliness 
and chilly uncertainty drive her back. She is like a cat ina 
— garret, or a child in the dark; or rather, to change the fig- 
ure, she is like an unaccustomed swimmer, who, stepping farther 
and farther out through the breakers, is suddenly horror-struck at 
finding nothing but water beneath him, and stretches out his feet 
wildly for the comfortable ocean bed. So woman ventures timidly, 
ofttimes boldly, into the shoreless deeps of the abstract. For a 
while she vp d disport herself prettily there—in the shallows, so to 
speak ; but she is never quite happy nor at ease unless the terra 
firma of the sy 0 be at —_ bas Dips coger ag eed the 
unquestioning otee in religion that she always $ 
causes her to hold on to the material portions of the creeds; more 
than man does she cling to the actual resurrection of the body ; 
it is difficult for her to divest heaven of its gates, streets, and 
comme In discussions upon abstruse matters, she asks always for 
definite and familiar illustrations ; in argument—if she can argue 
at all—she tends to bring everything home to her own personal ex- 
perience, or to the experience of those whom she knows,” 


TEACHING ENGLISH 
In his review of the Report of the Committee of Ten, Mr. 
— Murray Butler s thus of some of its recommenda- 


“ The recommendations of the Conference on English will natur- 
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writing of the Semitic race, to which they belonged, with the 
pone al system of the Babylonians. He gives the following 
example :— 

“ The Roman letter and numeral X is for many purposes an 
English tg gy or character, used to express in writing, not a 
mere sound, but a mental image. In a date we read it fem; after 
a king’s name, the ¢enth; between two figures, as 3x3, we read it 
indifferently as ‘mes, into, or multiplied by; the mathematician 
uses it as an unknown quantity; and the stockbroker reads Xdiv. 
as without the dividend. No one hesitates to read Xway as cross- 
way; and though X only represents a poor in Xmas, Xtian, and 
like words, here, too, it may be called an ideograph. But now 
suppose that, in addition to all these uses of X in writing, we em- 
ployed it also to express the sound of ¢em without attaching an 
mental image to it, and in any word in which that sound occw 
as one of its joints, as in ¢enant, tender, tent, we indifferently wrote 
the full word in alphabetic letters, or substituted X for t-e-n, and 
so with Xant, Xder, Xt. Imagine this double method of express- 
ing what I call a point, or points, in a word re habitually, 
and with every variety of ideographic sign drawn from the Baby- 
lonian ideographic writing, and you have the usual rg oes method 
of writing. This may serve as an illustration, though it is of course 
only a small and fragmentary one, of what was a very complicated 
business, though no doubt it was easy to those accustomed to it, 
But, as I have said, they used dictionaries or lists of ideographic 
characters with their equivalents in Assyrian letters.” 





‘* Harper’s Monthly ’’ 

Mr. Brander Matthews opens the number with anew Vignette of 
Manhattan, “‘ At a Private View,” which gives a vivid sketch of a 
spring exhibition by the Society of American Artists, Frederic 

emington has a new study, in word and sketch, of the Mexican 

and American cow-boy. Jane de Forest Shelton gives some inter- 
esting historic al information in “ The New England Negro, a Rem- 
nant,” and Mr. W, Hamilton Gibson deals with the affinities be- 
tween flowers and insects in “ The Welcomes of the Flowers,” “A 
Steel Tool” is the ninth article in the series of Great American 
Industries, and is embellished, as illustrations, by ap 
of Sir Henry Bessemer, Sidney Gilchrist Thomas and Sir William 
Siemens. Mr. Poultney Bigelow considers, in “The Russian and 
his Jew,” the economic and social reasons of Russia's course of ac- 
tion, and declares that, even if “ the Czar’s people were to proclaim 
a republic to-morrow, one of the few laws it would not repeal 
would be that which excludes the Jew from Holy Russia.” Dr, T,. 
Mitchell Prudden assures the reader that tuberculosis is not hered- 
itary, though it is easily communicable; that, with care, it can be 
avoided, and in time practically stamped out. The course to be 
followed he explains at length in “ Tuberculosis and its Prevention.” 
The fiction of the number consists, besides Mr. Matthews’s tale 
and the continuation of “ Trilby,” of the following short stories :— 
“The Buckley Lady,” - oy E, Wilkins; “ e-Cache,” As 
Told to his Grace, by William McLennan; “ A Partie Carrée,” by 
W.E. Norris, and “An Undivined Tragedy,” by Miss Laurence Alma 
Tadema, with illustrations by her sister. Mr, William Sharp has a 
poem, “ The Weaver of the Snow,” and Mr, Charles Dudley War- 
ner discusses, in the Editor's Study, “ Literature at the Mint,” 
“ Some Results of the Fair” and “ The Greater New York.” The 
illustrations are by W. T. Smedley, C, S, Reinhart, Mr. Gibson, 
George du Maurier, A. B, Frost, A. B, Wenzel and others, 


Stir Henry Bessemer 


The manufacture of steel is described and amply illustrated in 
“A Steel Tool.” The article contains the following history of 
Bessemer's great discovery :— 

“ The man who inaugurated the reign of steel by so vastly in- 
its uses, and invented a method of manufacture which 
makes the product even lower in cost than the kind of metal it was 

to replace, ranks among the world’s ery in- 
, like other remarkable creative minds, he did not 
unaided by the skill and genius of co-laborers. The 
pneumatic of making steel, by Bessemer 
added more to the wealth of the world than any man of 
tion, furnishes a curious example of what called 
tific use of imagination. Bessemer, like Siemens and Thomas, who 
hare with him the honors of modern iron metallurgy, was not a 
worker in the metals, but, unlike them, he was absolutely 
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would have been so imprisoned by the past as never to have reached 
out so daringly into the unknown. He began his experiments 
secretly in a small way, after having visited numerous iron-works 
to make himself acquainted with existing processes. It was not 
till the end of eighteen months that the fundamental principle of 
his future success became perfectly clear to him—that of ren- 
dering cast-iron malleable by a powerful air-blast blown throughout 
the , and not merely on the top, as in the old finery and the 
puddling furnace,” 


FLOWERS AND INSECT LIFE 


Mr, W. Hamilton Gibson’s observations of Nature are always 
full of interest, and in this number of Harper's Magazine he con- 
tributes another of his delightful articles on “The Welcomes of 
the Flowers.” ‘Botany and Entomology,” he says, “ must hence- 
forth go hand in hand ” :— 

“ The flower must be considered as an embodied welcome to an 
insect affinity, and all sorts of courtesies prevail among them in the 
reception of their invited guests. The banquet awaits, but various 
singular ceremonies are enjoined between the cup and the lip, the 
stamens doing the hospitalities in time-honored forms of etiquette. 
Flora exacts no arbit customs, Each flower is a law unto it- 
self, And how expressive, novel, and eccentric are these social 
customs! The garden salvia, for instance, slaps the burly bum- 
blebee upon the back and marks him for her own as he is ushered 
in to the feast. The mountain-laurel welcomes the twilight moth 
with an ——. multiple embrace. The desmodium and genesta 
celebrate their hospitality with a joke, as it were, letting their 
threshold fall beneath the feet of the caller, and startling him with 
an explosion and a cloud of yellow powder, suggesting the day py- 
rot of the Chinese. The prickly- cactus encloses its 
buzzing visitor in a golden bower, from which he must emerge at 
the roof as d as amiller. The barberry, in similar vein, lays 
mischievous hold of the tongue of its sipping bee, and I fancy, in 
his early acquaintance, before he has learned its ways, gives him 
more of a welcome than he had bargained for, The evening prim- 
rose, with outstretched filaments, hangs a golden necklace about 
the welcome murmuring noctuid, while the various orchids excel in 
the ingenuity of their salutations.” 


MopERN PoETRY 


" Fechage the gon sin and weakness of American literature,” 
says Mr. Warner in the Editor’s Study, is that it exhibits effort, a 
weak fever to be original and striking. Most of what is called 
magazine poetry struts, as do most of our statues which are set up 
in public places ” :— 

“ Of all writers of English, Chaucer is most free from self-con- 
scious cry, Not the greater genius, Shakespeare himself, was free 
of occasional strain, of rhetorical soaring into regions dim with 
haze. To Chaucer was given the calm clear vision of Hellenic 
eyes. There is not a line of his that is not as clear as the morning 
crow of chanticleer when all the air is still and crystalline. So 
common now in verse, and even in prose, are the graspings for the 
vague and the fantastic strain, so accustomed are we to the lack of 
the sweet propriety of measured phrase, that Chaucer seems, in the 
ap n of many writers, unliterary. This misconception is 
as bad for literature as the Bernini notion of sculpture was for art. 
And it is not excused by the idea that modern life is more complex 
than life formerly, and that its expression must necessarily be 
vague and misty. Life is richer and more complex, it may be, and 
the opportunity of the poet and the novelist is greater than ever,but 
human nature is not changed, and art is bound by the old laws of 
sanity and moderation.” 


‘*The Century Magazine’’ 

A PORTRAIT of the Empress Eugénie, engraved from F. Win- 
terhalter’s painting by R. G. Tietze, forms the frontispiece of The 
Century ; it is accompanied by an article on “ The Tuileries under 
the Second Empire,” written by Anna L. Bicknell, who was an in- 
mate of the “Major André’s Story of the ‘ Mischianza’” 
is an account, made up mainly from an unpublished manuscript 
of rn ohn André, of the ell banquet, given in 1778 in 
P in honor of Sir William-Howe. Mrs. Sophie Howard 
Ward introduces this find in a short prefatory article. The art 
features of the number are “ Gerard Dou,” imothy Cole, with 
of “The Night School”; “The Mad 


Series, 
Grieg. “Drowsy Kent,” by Mr. Charles de Kay; 
by Eliza B and the Discoverer Pacific Amex 
ca, uhamah more, m mage to Lourdes,” 
by Mr.. Bonsal, form a p, to the last part of which 
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Anti-Catholic Crusade,” directed against the methods of the Amer- 
ican Protective Association. Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks writes of 
“ The Suppression of Bribery in England”; the Comte de Paris 
pays a “ personal tribute” to Philip Kearney ; Mr. Edward S, Hol- 
den discusses “‘ Earthquakes and How to Measure Them’’; and 
Mr. Josiah Flynt tells of “ The City Tramp,” who seems to have 
an aristocracy of his own. Mark Twain's “ Pudd’nhead Wilson” 


_ and Mary Hallock Foote’s “Coeur d’Aléne ” are continued, and there 


are four short stories, by Anna Eichberg King, Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, Julius Chambers and Charles Belmont Davis, the latter's 
story being a skit on labor troubles, Of special importance is 
James Russell Lowell's article on “ The Imagination.” The poetry 
of the number is by Harriet Monroe, William Prescott Foster, John 
Vance Cheney, Bliss Carman, Edith M. Thomas, Edward A. 
Church, Joel Benton and Charlotte Fiske Bates. Among the illus- 
trators are Louis Loeb, Harry Fenn, E. W. Kemble, John A. 
Fraser, A. F. Jaccaci, A. Castaigne, George Wharton Edwards, F. 
L. M, Pape and F, C. Martin. 
MADISON SQUARE Firty YEARS AGO 

In her article on“ The Madison Square Garden,” Mrs, van 
Rensselaer declares that the architects have made a tower which is 
much more beautiful than its prototype, the Giralda tower at Seville. 
She considers the New York tower from base to crown a con- 
sistent and harmonious piece of work, Of the Madison Square of 
an older day, she says :-— 

“ Ages ago, as precipitate New York counts time,—that is, about 
fifty years ago,—Madison Square still recalled the name of Tie- 
man’s Farm; a House of — for sinful boys stood in its cen- 
tre; and on the corner now held by the Fifth Avenue Hotel stood 
Corporal Thompson’s Madison Cottage, where, at the Sign of the 
Buck-horn, explained by a huge pair of veritable antlers, the trot- 
ting men of the period found frequent refreshment for themselves, 
if not for their beasts, Close at hand beasts of several kinds were 
housed and fed in Franconi’s hippodrome until about the year 1856, 
and boys not sinful enough to be incarcerated played ball where 
the Worth Monument now stands, This shaft was erected in 1857, 
and to-day almost everyone thinks that it is a memorial only. But 
it covers a grave: the hero of the Mexican War must sleep as he 
can between the rush of Fifth Avenue and the rush of Broadway. 
The Fifth Avenue Hotel was built in 1859, and the enterprise was 
thought extravagantly rash. Yet by this time Flora McFlimsey 
was living on the square, and many other houses as fine as hers must 
have been were already fronting upon it; the brown church on its 
eastern side had been erected in 1854, and not long after the War 
the Union League Club, growing luxurious, took possession of the 
Leonard Jerome mansion, which, moving still more luxurious, it 
has since abandoned to the University Club.” 

LoweLL. on “ THE IMAGINATION ” 

Lowell’s lecture, delivered in January, 1855, but hitherto un- 
published, sparkles with all his grace, humor and depth of thought. 
“For my own part,” he — — 

“TI would venture to affirm that not only metre but even rhyme 
itself was not without suggestion in outward nature. Look at the 
pine, how its branches, balancing each other, ray out from the taper- 
ing stem in stanza after stanza, how poe answers to spray in 
order, strophe and antistrophe, till the perfect tree stands an em- 
bodied ode, Nature’s triumphant vindication of proportion, number 
and harmony. Whocan doubt the innate charm of rhyme who has 
seen the blue river repeat the blue o’erhead ; who has been rav- 
ished by the visible consonance of the tree growing at once toward 
an upward and downward heaven on the edge of a twilight cove; or 
who has watched how, as the kingfisher flitted from shore to shore, 
his visible echo flies under him, and completes the fleeting couplet 
in the visionary vault below? At least there can be no doubt that 
metre, by its systematic and lar occurrence, gradually subju- 
gates and tunes the senses of the hearer, as the wood of the violin 
arranges itself in sympathy with the vibration of the strings, and 
thus that predisposition to the proper emotion is accomplished 
which is essential to the purpose of the poet. You must not 
only — but you must expect in the right way; you must be 
— beforehand in every fibre by your own sensibility in 
order that you may feel what and how you ought. The right re- 
ception of whatever is ideally re demands as a preliminary 
condition an exalted, or, if not that, then an excited, frame of mind 
both in poet and hearer. The imagination must be sensitized ere 
it will take the impression of those airy nothings whose is 
traced and fixed by appliances as delicate as ek ger of 
the sun, Then that becomes a visible pone he before was but 
a tom of the brain. Your own p must penetrate and 
mingle with that of the artist that you may interpret him aright. 
You must, I say, be , for it is the mind which shapes 
and colors the reports of the senses.” : 
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Grize’s Music 

Mr. William Mason gives this appreciation of Edvard Grieg’s 
com — 

# ile original and spontaneous, his music is imbued with the 
old Norse odies and folk-songs, which are distinguished from 
those of other Scandinavian nations by a certain robustness, rugged- 
ness, and abruptness in harmonic ag that are for the most part 
in the minor wey and abound in peculiar rhythms so irregular as to 
be almost without periodicity, or, in other words, almost without 
rhythm, Some of the older melodies are crude, harsh, and bar- 
barous, Many of them present such a succession of rough and 
a rhythms, without appreciable melody, as almost to prevent 
faithful and accurate notation. Grieg is — true to the Nor- 
wegien ee and the freedom of gesture and motion character- 
istic ‘ad pace ife is in his music. The strong contrast produced by 
marked emphasis and rhythm combined with syncopation, the con- 
stant recurring effects of light and shade through proper attention 
to dynamics, are very marked, He is, however, always within the 
bounds of good taste, and is never excessive or extravagant. * * * 

“ Grieg’s revolt against German classicism was the healthy in- 
stinct of a man who has a message to deliver, and seeks for it the 
most natural means of expression, His esteem for the highest and 
best in German music was none the less, and he would doubtless 
be among the first to acknowledge how much he has profited by its 
influence ; but his imagination and feeling were imbued with the 
legends, the traditions, the folk-songs and poetry of the peasant, 
and the scenery of Norway. He has expressed and translated these 
into music, and thus has directed the attention of the outside world 
to his native land, and brought its distinguishing characteristics 
more clearly into view. There are other dinavian composers 
of t talent and merit who have contributed to this result, but, 
as Norway is bolder and more rugged than Sweden and Denmark, 
so Grieg in his music discloses corresponding qualities to a greater 
degree than do his Scandinavian confréres, This is his special 
mission, and well has he accomplished it, or rather is in the process 
of accomplishing it, for he is yet in the prime of life, and, g still 
oner in composing, there is reasonable expectation that the 
world may continue to be enriched by the productions of his 
genius.” 


‘“‘The North American Review ’’ 

The three leading papers of the month in Zhe North American 
are the Secretary of the Navy’s “The House of Representatives 
and the House of Commons”; “ Home Industries and the Wilson 
Bill,” by the Presidents of the New York, Boston, San Francisco 
and New Orleans Chambers of Commerce; and “ A Conference of 
New England Senators,” by Gov, Greenhalge of Massachusetts. 
Sarah Grand writes on “‘ The New Aspect of the Woman Question,” 
the Hon. — Tyler Chamberlain on “ A Present Chance for 
American Shipping,” and Archibald Forbes on “ The Outlook for 
War in Europe,” from which we learn that the correspondent 
does not expect an outbreak till 1896. Prof. R. T. El sses 
“Natural Monopolies and the Wor' an,” and the Countess of 
Malmesbury “ Village Life in England.” Bram Stoker tells what 
“ Dramatic Criticism ” should be, and what it often is; Major Grif- 
fiths compares “Prisons in the Old World and the New”; the 
Hon. N. C. Blanchard points out the value of “ River and Harbor 
Improvement,” and Sir G, S, Clarke answers Mr. Carnegie in “A 
Naval Union with Great Britain.” The shorter articles are 
“France and the Income Tax,” by Theodore Stanton ; “ Recent 
Improvements in Public Libraries,” by E.C. Hovey; “ Labor Politics 
in a New Place,” by Edward Porritt ; and “ The Financial Depend- 
ence of Women,” by E. C. Bremner. 


Tue Critit's Equipment 

The importance of dramatic criticism is pointed out by Mr. 
Bram Stoker :— 

“ Again, the critic of the drama should have at least some special 
knowledge of the subject of his work, unless, of course, he be one 
of those gifted individuals whose omniscience is intuitive, or he have 
that which must not be expected of any man, a sufficient modesty 
to hide his own ignorance. For the dramatic critic has to Judge 
not only the player but the play! and a play is a mightily compli- 
cated piece of work. As it to appeal to all or most of the 
senses, it has everywhere a on some branch of human 
knowledge, since the eye has to be and satisfied, beauty as 
well as accuracy has to be o , and the production of a play 
in an educated age is no light task. In external scenes the flora of 

and season have to be correctly given—the scene painter who 
his work must even study the cloud and 
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and historians have carefully collaborated with management and 
actors, it requires a learned critic to be able either to “Tally appre- 
ciate or to justly condemn what is shown. * * * Insuch a 
mass of material as a stage setting requires it is comparatively 
easy to find a flaw ; but this is a very different thing from the con- 
ception of even a crude idea upon the subject. It is, I think, hardly 
too much to say that it will take the most superior judgment to be 
found in pe gp or America to fitly and fully appreciate the work 
of a great play properly produced, so as to enable the writer to 
pes and point out its excellences to the vast body of the—in- 
completely—educated public.” 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PusBLic LipRaRiEs 

Mr. E. C. Hovey writes of the many ways in which the public library 
can be made more useful, and points out how much depends upon 
the librarian. He quotes the example set by the librarian in one 
of our large cities :— 

“As an illustration of one method from the use of which good 
results are sure to follow, it may be well to mention that work 
above referred to, namely, a codperation between the school super- 
intendent and the librarian. As fact is better than fancy, so, too, 
will the practice of a librarian in one of our large cities prove of 
pe interest than would any theory which might be described, 

he librarian of the city keeps himself continually informed. as to 
the course of study being pursued by the students of the university 
situated near by. In the reading-room he sets aside a table for 
their especial use, on which will always be found those books which 
they may, from time to time, find it profitable to refer to in the 
course of preparing their themes and essays, A student having, 
for instance, a thesis to write on some historical subject, knows 
that he has only to go to the library to find on this special table 
such books as the librarian has selected as bearing particularly on 
the subject of his paper. Another work which this same librarian 
is doing, whose good results are self-evident, is to keep informed 
of those many topics of current news which are dail — in 
the newspapers, Of these he makes a list, which he p on a 
bulletin board, adding to each subject the names of those books or 
magazine articles with their catalogue number, which one may well 

if he desires to pursue the subject.” ‘ 


** Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 

Tito Lessi’s “ Milton Visiting Galileo” is the Type of Contempo- 
rary Painting selected by Mr. Hamerton for the March Serdbners, 
the engraving from the ae having been made by Mr, Henry 
Wolf. Mr. oct Chandler Harris treats of “ The Relief” of the 
sufferers in the Sea Island Hurricanes, this article, like the first one, 
being illustrated by Mr. Daniel Smith. “The High Building and 
its Art,” by Barr Ferree, contains a great deal of information con- 
cerning our sky-scraping business-edifices, with illustrations, by 
Ernest C, Peixotto, of the Masonic Temple in Chicago, the Car- 
negie Building in Pittsburgh, the Union Trust Building in St. Louis, 
pis. yi specimens of the modern architect-engineer’s skill. The 
second instalment of Peter A, Grotjan’s narrative of his voyages to 
the West Indies in 1805, “ On Piratical Seas,” is printed, to be fol- 
lowed by the third and last part in the April number. Charles 
Richards Dodge writes of “Subtropical Florida,” and Philip G, 
Hubert, Jr., of “ The Cable Street-Railway.” Mr. Cable’s “ John 
March, Southerner,” is continued, and there is the beginning of a 
story of Monte Carlo, to be completed in four parts, enti “A 
Pound of Cure,” by William Henry Bishop. “ The Summer In- 
timacy” is a short story, by George A. Hibbard, “ The Farmer in 
the North ” is a series of sketches of the American farmer in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, by Octave Thanet, and “ Life and Love” 
a poem by Melville Upton. The illustrations in the number are by 
A, B. Frost, Carlton J, Chapmaa, V. Pérard and W, C. Fitler, 


THE NEw ENGLAND FARMER 

Octave Thanet saw the farmer of the East and the West and the 
South at the World’s Fair, and thus describes the type to which 
this country owes so much ;— 

“ The yeoman farmer of Massachusetts is likely to be in instincts, 
education, and the pride of his eae 8 good of a gentleman. 
I have such a farmer in my mind, He lives ins planet, Se 
fashioned white house that, for its size and stanch ding, may 
claim the dignity of a mansion. of the 
village and a possible member of the Great and General Court 
(words that to a Massachusetts ear ring with something of the 

p of De Quincey’s Senatus 
Gopertance and station; but mon a time have I seen his silver 
beard shining above his blue jean bumper and overalls. * * 
seems to or to tear these remarkable garments 
* he works am els web Ne enceeae Se 

head. When he returns at night 


as well as 
them aside, and eat his bountiful evening meal, clad 
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in the decent black suit that, last year, was his Sunday garb. Then, 
if no neighbor appears to discuss the perils of the country under a 
Democratic administration and partake of the social apple, he will 
read the Boston Transcript or the m es. He subscribes only to 
The Atlantic Monthly, but an absent daughter sends him Scrdbner’s 
and Harper's, a little late in the month, and a little later 1/cClure’s 
comes from one son and 7he Century from another. * * * He 
sent all his _— to college, for he has the genuine Puritan and 
Scotch craving or learning. His daughters were educated in good 
schools, * * He paid for it all out of the farm; but the 
mother and he wore their old clothes longer then than they do now, 
and the hours in the day were too few for their work. Never, 
through it all, has he knowingly wronged any creature, man or 
brute t. His word has never been broken to the sense and 
ae the sound ; neither has he made his profit from the poverty 
of his neighbor, nor ever been unworthy of the confidence of the 
widow and the orphan. The church when it made him a deacon 
honored itself more than it honored him. His may be a narrow 
life, but it is a clean and noble one, and the heritage of such is 
better for his sons than riches.” 
Our CONTEMPORARIES AND POSTERITY 

THE LOUNGER expressed the wish, in The Critic of last week, 
to know “ what will be the opinion of posterity on the literature of 
to-day.” A writer in The Point of View looks at the same ques- 
tion a different angle :— 

“If you ask admirers of the el contemporary literature 
whether they think it will be long-lived, you will find that the most 
optimistic of them rather blench at the question. And if you your- 
self recall the most conspicuous and successful books df the last 
decade, not to speak of single tales or poems, is it easy to think of 
two of which you can say seriously that you believe they will be 
well known at the end of twenty years? There has been no lack 
of instances of great temporary vogue, quite as remarkable as sim- 
ilar ones in the past—and not of the lower sensational order either, 
but among the more thoughtful readers who make, or ought to 
make, the beginnings of enduring reputation. Yet I think every- 
one who stops to think of it feels in all that is ‘going’ just now 
(the word is ominous) this peculiar lack of the permanent element 
—a lack which is really something more than the common fancy 
of the wershipper of the past or the unappeasable critic of new 

Just what is responsible for it is an interesting question, 
though one of those to which, just after we have settled them neat- 
ly, some suddenly arriving man of genius commonly gives the 
great solution that upsets all others,” 


‘*The Popular Science Monthly ”’ 

Mr, Appleton Morgan opens the March number with a severe 
ment of prohibition in an article entitled “ Abolish All Pro- 
Liquor Laws.” Prof. Huxley’s article on Prof. Tyndall has 
been reprinted from The Nineteenth Century, and there is a sketch, 
with portrait, of Jean Martin Charcot. Frédéric Houssay describes 
“ Certain Industries of Animals” that closely resemble certain in- 
dustries of man ; Prof. J. Mark Baldwin gives the results of experi- 
ments upon his infant daughter in “ The Origin of Righthanded- 
ness”; John G, Rothermell sums up what has been discovered 
con “ Fossil Man,” giving illustrations of the Neanderthal 
and other famous skeletons; Amhurst W. Barber describes the 
horrors which were perpetrated even a hundred —— ago under 
“The European Law of Torture”; Mrs. Alice D. Le Plongeon 
contributes a curious assortment of the “ Customs and Superstitions 
of the Mayas”; Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., writes on 
“ Biology and Ethics,” with es | reference to the survival of the 
fittest among mankind; and Dr. Douglas Graham explains “ The 
Action of pes a age the Muscles.” Mr. A. R. Wallace begins 
a series of on “ The Ice Age and its Work”; M. Jacques 
Boyer writes in memory of Denis de Sallo, the “ Founder of the 
First Scientific Journal,” the Journal des Scavants, begun on Jan. 

3, 1665. In the Editor's Table are considered the evils of 


ee to public office, the caitervet Gansu of sensa- 

journalism, and the scientific blunders of ative writers. 
TYNDALL’S CHARACTER 

” those friends,” says Mr. Huxley, “to whom, indeed, I 


have the old Shikaree’s definition of a friend as ‘a man with 
le, almost the 


-hunting,’ strictly 

earliest was John nas My eider'by potas five years,” be ‘enh 
* Tyndall’s marked and vigorous a ag must have 

taken ‘ts finial set'when we foregerhered 1851. mene | 
Soh eine ak acrid oh fe emg ion of him 
in a string of matic an such as those in which the 
older historians de to sum up the character of a or lead- 
ing statesman. Impulsive vehemence was associated a singu- 
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ted reserve, not easil 
y side by side with muc 
tenacity of insistence on any right, small or great; intense self- 
respect and a somewhat stern independence, with a sympathetic 
geniality of manner especially toward children, with whom Tyndall 
was always a great favorite. Flights of imaginative rhetoric, which 
amused (and sometimes amazed) more phlegmatic people, pro- 
ceeded from a singularly clear and hard-headed reasoner, over- 
scrupulous, if that may be, about keeping within the strictest limits 
of logical demonstration ; and sincere to the core. A bright and 
even arnt companion, Tyndall had little of that quick apprecia- 
tion of the humorous side of things in general, and of one’s self in 
particular, which is as oil to the waves of life, and is a chief com- 
ponent of the worthier kind of tact ; indeed, the best reward of the 
utterer of a small witticism, or play upon words, in his presence, 
was the blank, if benevolent, perplexity with which he received it. 
And I suppose that the character-sketch would be incomplete, 
without an explanation of its peculiarities by a reference to the 
mixture of two sets of hereditary tendencies, the one eminently 
Hibernian, the other derived from the stock of the English Bible 
translator and Reformer.” 


lar power of self-control and a de 
. Free-handed generosity 


‘* Toe MOON OF ROMANCE” 


The following warning to novelists comes from the Editor’s 
Table :— 


“ The novelists will not leave ‘the young moon’ or ‘ the crescent 
moon’ alone, and three times out of four they contrive to get it into 
the wrong place. How to explain the conviction which haunts the 
minds of so many of them, that the crescent moon may be seen 
almost any fine evening rising gracefully in the east, is emagemer 
berees us. The point seems to be one for psychologists. Here is 
a thing that never was seen since the world began ; and yet anum- 
ber cP eherwiae sane gentlemen are firmly persuaded that it is a 
regularly recurring natural phenomenon, * * * The last case 
that has come under our notice is in a well-written story called ‘A 
Comedy of Masks,’ by Ernest Dowson and Arthur Moore. Two 
friends are sitting out one summer evening, looking over the 
Thames, and the story goes on:—' By this time the young moon 
had risen, and its cold light shimmered over the misty river.’ A 
novelist need not be an astronomer, but he should at least try to 
draw from Nature, and should not pretend to have seen the youn 
moon rising at the very hour when it was being packed off to bed. 
* * * Meantime, if our novelists would try to bear in mind that 
the young moon, like other young things, goes to bed early—that 
Nature does not trust it out late at night—they might get into the 
way of seeing it at the right time and in the right place, and not 
treat us to ‘cold shimmers’ that are only moonshine in the least 
favorable sense of the term.” 





*¢ Lippincott’s’’ 
The complete novel in this number is “A Desert Claim,” by 
Mary E, Stickney. Gilbert Parker’s “The Trespasser” reaches 
its ninth chapter, and W. C. Morrow contributes a short story, 
“ The Inmate of the Dungeon.” Mr. Joel Chandler Harris compares, 
in “The Late Mr, Watkins of Georgia; his Relation to Oriental 
Folk-Lore,” a curious legend of his own State with one of India. 
Annie Nathan Meyer writes with enthusiasm of Ibsen as “‘ A Proph- 
et of the New Womanhood,” and Emma ag 3 Ferguson tells 
“More about Captain Reid,” the Confederate Blockade-runner. 
“ The Training of the Saddle-Horse” is treated by Mr. John Gil- 
bert Speed; Dr, Charles C. Abbott writes of “ Bees and Buck- 
wheat,” and Charles Mcllivaine of “ The Evolution of Public 


Roads.” “Lite Mendicancy” is the subject of another Talk 
with the Trade. The poems are by Anna Robeson Brown and John 
James Meehan. 


IBSEN THE CHAMPION : 
Annie Nathan Meyer thus explains woman's adoration for Ibsen, 
her statement of the existence of this adoration being accepted for 
the moment as an established fact :— 


“The ratson d'tire of woman’s adoration for Ibsen has been 
ascribed to various causes, Some say it is merely woman’s natural 
penchant for strength that is touched with brutality, while there 
are =e notions abroad that it is his having advocated the deser- 
tion of husbands and babes at midnight at woman’s own sweet 
will, To me it seems fitting that woman should sit at the feet of 
Ibsen, because I believe that no writer of any century has said so 
much to her that is so vital and stimu , that never falls into 


sentimen or false but always holds up the 
of skate. ledead te eteuird boa, 


standard 
deving. taken woman 
find in pest inecaee Cade en teen Prophet 


singing of the dawn, Just as through the writings of 
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was voiced the social awakening that culminated in the Revolu- 
tion, and in the wri of the young Goethe the unrest that pro- 
duced the period of ‘ Sturm und Drang,’ so in the dramas of I 

are voiced the awakening and unrest which are called the Woman’s 
Movement, but are only a part of the movement of the close 
of the nineteenth century, the effort to attain the right h and 
liberty of the individual. In having so much to say as he does on 
the unrest of woman to-day, Ibsen is not holding up to us an iso- 
lated phase of society ; he is not interested in woman as a sex mere- 
ly, but as a part of humanity, for he cannot believe that humanity 
can be emancipated unless all its component parts are freed.” 





** McClure’s Magazine’’ 

An autograph portrait of Herbert mcer opens the March 
McClure’s Magasine, which contains aE portraits of John Rus- 
kin, Andrew Lang, John Townsend Trowbridge and Joseph Ernest 
Renan, Mr. Spencer writes on “ The Late Professor Tyndall,” 
the article being illustrated with four portraits and several culpa 
drawings ; Mr. M. H. Spielmann contributes a character-study of 
“John Ruskin at Home,” likewise illustrated ; Ida M. Tarbell 
describes the scientific method of “ Identification of Criminals ” used 
in France; A. Conan Doyle depicts the hardship and romance of 
whaling in “The Glamour of the Antarctic” ; “ Ironquill of Kansas ” 
contributes a m, and Octave Thanet and Rudyard Kipling, 
short stories. Mr. Stevenson's new novel, “The Ebb Tide,” is 
continued in this number. 


Ruskin’s CONVERSATION 

Mr. Spielmann’s study of Ruskin’s life at home is many-sided, 
Of his conversation he says :— 

“Thus he is when he is the host; his ample iron-gray locks, 
long and silky, combed back, but falling rebelliously about his tem- 
ples; and his beard, well-trimmed for a time after he had n 
to grow it in 1881, but now long and patriarchal, dropping within 
his waistcoat, or, when he is in bed, picturesquely flowing down the 
dressing-gown in a stately sweep, It was that beard, by the way, 
which he admits, with his charmingly confessed tenderness about 
his appearance, he thought made him look ‘the least bit nice’; but 
which, he declared, made him ‘ come out like an ourang. outang ’ in 
his photographs. And nothing could be more vivacious than his 
conversation, partly through his enormous range of information 
and experience, partly through his command of language and ex- 
pression, and partly, too, through his keen and rapid intelligence and 
striking originality of thought; so that I have often noticed how 
impossible it is to tell—unless he chose to let you know—whether 
he was giving you his first hasty impression of the subject under 
discussion, or whether that was his firm opinion, formed long ago, 
and petrified by time. His sentences—need I say ?—are fluent in 
the highest degree, but saved from being mellifluous by a certain 
Carlylean ru; ness or occasional archaism, which together form 
that delightful compound known by the world as Ruskinese. A 
slight intonation in the voice, an inability to pronounce the letter 
‘r’ otherwise than as a guttural, strike one at first as strongly in- 
dividual ; but the sensation is soon lost in listening to the words 
which in point of choice and handling—especially in respect to the 
humor that Ruskin has a aoe genius in twisting out of them— 
and in point of range of vocabulary, excite the surprise and admira- 
tion of the listener, and puzzle him to determine by what he is 
most dazzled, the words, or the ideas in which they are clothed, 
But touch upon a tender subject, and you will find the Ruskin mili- 
tant flare out at once, just as it did 
turned upon the yapping critics.” 


** PRAIRIE CHILDREN” 


“ Tronquill of Kansas” has in this number the following Western 
stanzas :— 


‘* That is the Duchess of Lullaby Land 
Lying asleep on the velvety sward; 
That is an indigo flower in her hand, 
Typical emblem of rank and command, 
Symbol heraldic of lady and lord, 


That is her brother asleep at her side: 
He is a duke; and his little red hand 
Grapples the ragged old rope that is tied 
Into the collar of Rover, the guide— 
Rover, the hero of Lullaby Land. 


Fishes come out of the water and walk, 
Chipmunks play marbles, in Lullaby Land. 

Rabbits rise up on the prairie and ‘ 

Goslings go forward, and giggle and gawk— 
Everything chatters, an understand, 


After a while he will sail on the sea— 
Little red duke, on the prairie asleep. 


his younger years when he 
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Daring the shot and shell, he shall be 
Admiral, fighting for you and for me— 
Flying the flag o’er the dangerous deep. 


Down at the Lido, where billows are blue; 

Back through the vineyards to Florence and Rome: 
That is our duchess whom both of us knew; 
That is her husband, so tender and true, 

Taking her far from her babyhood home. 


Children at play on the prairies to-day 
Bravely to-morrow will enter the race, 
Trusting the future whose promises say: 
* Courage and effort will work out a way; 
Fortune and fame are not matters of. place,’” 





*¢ The Forum ’’ 


The March Forum opens with a discussion of the Income Tax, 
Mr. David A. Wells asking “ Is It Desirable?” and the Hon. U, S, 
Hall giving the “ Reasons in its Favor,” Mr, Simon Sterne writes 
of “‘ Recent Railroad Failures and their Lessons”; Mr. E. L. God- 
kin of “The Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy,” and Prof, 
F. G. Peabody of “Colonization as a Remedy for City Poverty,” 
Mr. H. K, Carroll, who had charge of the U. S. Census for Church 
Statistics, sums up his conclusions in “ Stability of the Great Relig- 
ious Sects,” and the Rev. Wm. B. Hale follows with “A Religious 
Analysis of a New England Town.” _A discussion of current plans 
for reforming society between Mr. Edward Bellamy and Prof. W. 
G. Sumner is of the highest importance. Mr, Bellam nds 
once more “ The me of the Nationalists,” and Prof. Sum- 
ner very soberly criticises ‘‘ The Absurd Effort to Make the World 
Over.” Dr. E. R. L. Gould, of the Department of Labor, analyzes 
“The Gothenburg System and our Liquor Traffic”; Mr, John W. 
Chadwick reviews “ Lowell in his Letters,” and Dr. H. D, Chapin 
contributes “* Child-Study in the Hospital: a Record of Six Hun- 
dred Cases,” 

RELIGIOUS SECTS IN AMERICA 

Mr. H. K. Carroll vouches for the a and thor ness 
of the Government Census of the Churches, and says, at the n- 
ning of his article :— 

“Those who have not given special attention to the number and 
character of the divisions of religion in the United States will be 
astonished at the array of denominations, or religious bodies, which 
the Census presents. It would seem that the one hundred and forty 
or more distinct titles must embrace all the varieties of faith that 
the world has | vee But it is not so. Mohammedanism, one 
of the great religions of the East, is not represented. Gen. Webb 
had not begun his missionary work for Islam among us when the 
list was made up, nor had the muezzin’s call been heard in Union 
Square, in New York city. These are later developments, and 
must, with other like phenomena, be left to the next decennial cen- 
sus, if, indeed, they do not disappear in the meantime. In a decade 
many changes occur. Some denominations are lost entirely from 
the religious firmament, and new ones come into view. thin a 
few years a body known as Sandemanians has become extinct, 
and quite a number of the denominations now claiming a place in 
the general list are in a state of decay. Most of the communistic 
societies are declining in membership, or are so small as to be ut- 
terly insignificant. The Shakers have lost more than 25 per cent. 
of the members they reported in 1875, and six of the eight so- 
cieties which are classified as communistic average only 120 mem~ 
bers each.” 

DEMOCRACY 

Prof. Sumner begins his criticism of “ The Absurd Efforts to 
Make the World Over” with the statement that the — 
put forward by social reformers nowadays are of two kinds :— 
“ There are assertions in historical form,” he says, “ based on de- 
fective historical knowledge. The other class of propositions con- 

ogmatic statements, which, whether true or not, are un- 
verifiable. ‘This class of eee ae pest and bane of: 


and its possibilities, he says :— 

“It is by no means certain that democracy in the United States 
has not, up to this in Sern re inherited from aris- 
tocracy and industrialism, We no pure Our 


democracy is limited at turn 
veloped in E fend ts catannictlon et 
and these 
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men who talk the and govern by the institutions. * * * cate humor from serious B erigt and, while Byron is open to this 
“We must not the subject of without one word sort of fun, I think that, if Mr. Lang felt in the mood, he could also 


more. The Greeks already had occasion to notice a most serious 
distinction between two principles of democracy which lie at its 
roots. Plutarch says that Solon got the archonship in part by 

equality, which some understood of esteem and dignity, 
others of measure and number. There is one democratic principle 
which means that each man should be esteemed for his merit and 
worth, for just what he is, without regard to birth, wealth, rank, 
or other adventitious circumstances, The other principle is that 
each one of us ought to be equal to all the others in what he gets 
and en The first principle is only partially realizable, but, so 
far as it goes, it is elevating and socially progressive and profitable. 
The second is not capable of an intel igible statement. The first 
pip ebemag of industrialism, * * The other is only a rule 
of division for robbers who have to divide plunder, or monks who 
have to divide gifts.” 





The Lounger 


I HAPPENED TO ENTER AN EDITOR'S OFFICE a few days ago, just 
at the time that the six o’clock whistles were blowing and the 
od was standing by, anxious to lock up. But I am afraid he 

to stand till his patience gave out, for three editors were hold- 

an animated discussion on the subject of art in literature. 
* are the literary artists to-day?” one was asking, and the 
others were not answering him. One of the group, who has a 
habit of seeing the other side of things, arose from his chair, and 
with emphatic manner denounced art in literature. He said that 
what was wanted was not art, but substance, and that art without 
substance didn’t amount to a row of pins ; but that substance with- 
out art was everything. “What writer, who is simply an artist, 
has ever lived?" he asked. The other two rubbed their heads in 
vain for a reply. They could not give one, but they were not con- 
vinced ; they still stuck to their point that art was indispensable, 
and argued that an artist did not want substance,—that his art made 
up for all deficiencies in that line. But they agreed that this was 
an + ip substance,—an age in which the man who has a story to tell 
will be heard rather than the man who can write, but has no story. 
Here is a subject for thought; but I cannot help believing that 
art and substance should go hand in hand. 


*_ * & 


THAT GENTLE HUMORIST, Andrew Lang, has been pricking 
with his pen-point a eulogy of Byron's poetry, written twenty-two 
yore. tem. by some one in The Quarterly Review. The writer of 
the m compares Byron and Tennyson, to the disadvantage 
of the latter, and says of Byron that we donot have to “ dig for his 
meaning.” Now, Mr. Lang shows us that we do have to dig, 
and sometimes dig in vain. One of the lines that the Byron 
enthusiast quotes seems to him to require a good deal of dig- 


‘* A moment checked his whirling speed, 
A moment breathed him from his steed.” 

Mr. <p. Yoga exception to “breathed him from his steed.” 
He thinks that he knows what Byron means, which is probably to 
take rest in a rapid ride, but he doesn’t find much simplicity in the 
expression, Mr. = 4 confines his selection of Byron’s obscure 
Lom to the very lines that his admirer quotes to prove his lu- 


** Scarce beat that bosom where his image dwelt 
So full—shat feeling seemed almost unfelt.” 

“What does this mean?” asks Mr, Lang. “What was ‘so 
full ’—his image or her bosom? What was‘ that feeling’ which 
‘seemed almost unfelt’? Two orthree conjectures might be of- 
fered, none of them satisfactory. Can it mean that her bosom 
beat so little (of course, hearts rather than bosoms wey beat) 
that he could scarcely feel its beating?” Byron is full of these 
obscure passages, and | with Mr. Lang, that a pickaxe, 
rather than a spade, would be useful in bringing out their mean- 
ing. And even the sharp point of the latter implement could 
hardly get its significance out of this stanza :— 

** The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When for a moment, ike a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown,” 

“Save his own what?” asks Mr. Lang. “His own ravage? 
Not a shadow of his ravage except his ravage? If this means his 
being drowned, why, it does nof remain ; man is gone like ‘ a drop of 

‘with eee, If ‘ man’s ravage’ means his destroy- 
in war, the does remain sometimes, probably.” But 
shows that it is easy for even a gentle humorist to extri- 
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have some fun with Tennyson's verse. 
* * * 


MADAME BELLOC, who knew George Eliot intimately, contrib- 
utes to the current Contemporary Review an article on the work 
and personality of that distinguished author. None of George 
Eliot's portraits, we are told, are like her, The one in the “ hood- 
ed bonnet,” said to have been sketched by an amateur in St. 
James’s Hall, Madame Belloc calls ‘a monstrous caricature and 
accidental impression of her face, which was neither harsh nor 
masculine.” The other portrait—the one which prefaced her 
“ Life,” and which, I believe, was given out by her husband, Mr. 
Cross, as being the most satisfactory likeness—Madame Belloc 
pronounces “too sentimental.” But she alludes to one on sale in 
the Strand as “ very like, but not favorable, and absolutely with- 
out any art in the arrangement.” It is, however, she adds, “the 
only real indication left to us of the true shape of the head and of 
George Eliot’s smile and general bearing. In daily life the brow, the 
blue eyes and the upper part of the face had a great charm; the 
lower half was disproportionately long. Abundant brown hair 
framed a countenance which was certainly not in any sense un- 
pleasing, noble in its general outline, and very sweet and kind in 
its expression,” Then Madame Belloc goes on to say that the nov- 
elist’s height was good, and her figure remarkably supple: “ at 
moments it had an almost serpentine grace.” Her characteristic 
bearing “‘ suggested fatigue.” Perhaps even as a girl she would 
hardly Bony at animated, but when she was amused, her eyes 
filled with laughter. She did not look young when Mme. Belloc 
first saw her, and the latter has“ no recollection of her ever looking 
older,” About George Eliot in social intercourse, she says:—‘* A 
really deep thought and quiet wit were the characteristics of her 
talk. Most interesting as it was, I should hesitate to call it charm- 
ing. There was always a want of brightness in her conversation. 
Her nature smouldered deeply, and occasionally glowed with inte- 
rior fire ; to the outward = it never burst into a quick flame.” I 
should think that this might be taken as a pretty accurate pen-por- 
trait of the author of “ Adam Bede,” and I wish that photography 
had done as well by her; for it seems a deprivation for those of us 
who never saw her, not to know by the art of portraiture what she 
looked like, when we are so familiar with the faces of all the tu- 
penny-ha’penny writers of the day. 


* * * 


AN EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN of long service in the sey” | 
writes to me, petonee of my recent remarks on the late George W. 
Childs, that Mr, Childs was a parishioner of his, at Borlentown, N. 
J., in the summers of 1863-4, and that “his purse, then not so 
full as it has been since, was always open for anything needed in the 
church,” Of my correspondent’s many summer parishioners, he is 
remembered as the only one who never failed, on being met by the 
rector in his winter home, to offer, unasked, any needed assistance 
in carrying on the work of the little country church, 


“Js VAN BIBBER so uncommon a name?” enquires W. M. G. 
of ee a Mass. “ Poehad a correspondent named T. E. Van 
Bibber.” . 


* * * 


MRS, BROOKFIELD has been writing her reminiscences of Ten- 
nyson for Temple Bar. Here is one of her anecdotes :—* On one 
occasion, after they had left Cambridge, my husband remembered 
dining with Tennyson, George Venables and others, at the Reform 
Club, After dinner, Tennyson persisted in resting his feet on the 
table. His friends remonstrated in vain, until one of them said, 
‘Take care, Alfred, they will think you are Longfellow.’ Down 
went the feet.” If this is a joke, all right, —— it is a poor one. 
If it is not, Mrs. Brookfield would much better have left it untold.: 
To sit with his feet on the table was much more characteristic of 
Tennyson than of Longfellow. Tennyson’s manners were never 
regarded as Chesterfieldian, while Longleliow was always dignified 
and courtly in his bearing, It is a silly story, whatever its origin ; 
but it does the memory of Longfellow no harm. 


* * * 
IN ANOTHER PARAGRAPH Mrs, Brookfield tells of a y at 
the Ashburtons’, among the ens being T » who just 
received from his publisher the first copy of “ d.” Everyone 


wanted to hear him read it, except Carlyle, who detested listening 
to reading and was not backward about expressing his aversion. 
It was his custom to take a daily walk, no matter what might be 
on, and he always took a companion with him, Just as the 

Seas about 60 agin, he apppeonal te tie neil sea to start 
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out and looking around for someone to accompany him. Each one 
wondered which was to be the Maree edge baad Goldwin Harpo 
“ generously stepped forward, and j losopher, w we 
remained to listen with efthralled ‘attention fo the new words of 
the poet.” I leave it to the reader to say who had the est 
treat, those who listened to Tennyson reading his poem, or he who 
listened to Carlyle’s brilliant conversation. 
* * @ 


I REGRET TO HEAR from England that Mr, William Watson's 
illness has again assumed a serious character. He is now at 
Bournemouth, where he is cared for by his friends, who hope for 
the best, but are not very confident of his entire restoration, 

+ * * 


THE OPERA SEASON has just ended, and the management has 
made art: Calvé was the t drawing-power, though 
“ Faust,” with the “ ideal cast,” Hilly =~ close for popularity. The 
performances have been excellent, and we would have no reason to 
complain if we always had so good a company of singers to listen to. 
Mr. Abbey could do no better than to import the same “ stars ” for 
next season. es ccd Calvé says that she won't sign a con- 
tract for another year unless she can sing other operas than “ Car- 
men.” She is willing to sing that opera a certain number of times, 
but she has other réles in which she would like to be heard, and 
she does not want to be thought a prima-donna of one opera, I 
should think that she would be fine in “ La Favorita.” 

* * # 


“THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS” is the sensation of the 
hour in England. It seems to be as widely discussed as the pre- 
vious sensation, “Is Marriage a Failure?” Mothers and daugh- 
ters are being heard from, and the irrepressible Lady Jeune is to 
the fore with arguments that must be very shocking to the believers 
in Sarah Grand’s doctrines. I cannot say that ly Jeune appears 
to great advantage in the fight. It is one thing to submit to the 
inevitable, if it be the inevitable, and it is another to condone it. 


‘‘Roman and Medieval Art” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Your reviewer either does know, or does not know, the follow- 
ing facts :— 

That Istria and Pola were inside the boundaries of Roman 
Italy. That the Greek temples of Pazstum cannot be listed with 
Roman temples. That no Eoaess in whee sen are more than.two 
stories high above the street level—that the rotting and charring 
of the timber beams and the pressure of volcanic deposits have de- 
stroyed the second stories in most cases. That the temple of An- 
toninus and Faustina was completed under Marcus Aurelius; that 
it has lost its ancient roof and pediment; that it is surmounted by 
a Renaissance church facade. That the so-called round Temple of 
Vesta in Rome is so-called by various standard authorities and that 
none of the names which your reviewer prefers have any higher 
authority, That the word “few” is relative, and that a temple 
which has lost one hundred and five columns out of one hundred 
and twenty, may be properly said to have a “few columns still 
standing.” Thatthe minor diameter of the Colosseum is quoted by 
standard authority at 525 feet (not 513). 

That ancient authority for the number of fourteen ancient aque- 
ducts cannot properly be called “antiquated.” That my book is 
not a Bedeker and not only properly may, but necessarily must, 
omit mention of non-typical or relatively unimportant ruins, like 
the second temple of Tivoli or the smaller baths of Pompeii, with- 
out being considered “ misleading.” That the chronol I have 
followed for the portico of the Pantheon is that of stan Ger- 
man authority (not Bedeker’s). That Chautauqua books always 
ap in the summer, never at the end of a year. 

f your reviewer does know the above facts he has misrepresent- 
ed me. If he does not know them he has mistaken his calling. 
His anxiety as to whether or no I have y read my archzo- 


a icals, like a good boy, rem 

which bloom in the spring.” It has nothing to do with the case. 
It is matter of record that my book went to press on Oct. ~ heey 
It is matter of record that the controversy about the Pantheon is 
not yet settled, It is a matter of fact that archzological contro- 
v and reports of excavations are to works of the 
Chautauqua Series. I will add that the settlement of a colony of 
Alexandrine Greeks at Nimes has not been by me t 
aaa, although it is a fact unknown to Murray's Guide- 


Feb. 22, 1894. 





Wma. HENRY GOODYEAR, 


[The errors of the above communication, as those noted'in The 
Critic of Feb. 10, are so obvious to anyone who has more than a 

of the subject 
EVIEWER. | 


superficial know 


: t further comment is un- 
necessary.— HE 
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The Shakespeare-Bacon Idiocy 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


So BACON wrote our Shakespeare's plays 

And also Marlowe’s “ mighty line, 

And Burton’s prose and Spenser's lays, 

And Peel’s and Green's dull things—in fine, 
Wrote Bacon. Well, if this is thus, 
Then Bacon was industrious— 

One might quite say, voluminous ! 


Forgive me, thou whose ashes rest 
Beside the Avon, that I can 

Even for a moment and in jest 
Waste words upon a charlatan. 


The above was of course written before my conversion from a 
weak and childish belief in the Fraud of Avon. But now I am 
thoroughly converted. After (not years, but) minutes of the severest 
mental strain, I have myself discovered a cipher (and the lack of one 
at the end of the numerals representing my this-year's income) by 
which I can prove that Sir Francis Bacon wrote Wordsworth’s 
poems, and left them for posthumous publication. That several 
of these “ so-called ” poems deal with events which took place long 
after Bacon’s death, is a fact that will not in the least trouble any 
food intelligent Baconite—“ intelligent Baconite” sounds almost 
ike a tautology ! 

My investigations and discoveries do not end here. “ Season 
your admiration for a while,” as Horatio remarks in Lord Bacon's 
tragedy of “ Hamlet.” I have procured two large-size regulation 
drums (from Fort Warren), on which I shall plaster the complete 
works of Amélie Rives and Edgar Saltus and those of the alleged 
Wordsworth ; and from these masterpieces I shall select, by an in- 

enious method of my own, detached words and sentences which, 
Cine joined together with “Standard Mucilage,” will form an unin- 
terrupted narrative showing conclusively that E. A, Poe was the 
unnatural son of Lydia Pinkham by a very particular friend (as 
they would have said in the last century) of George Francis Train, 
The dramatic critic of The Swampscott and Munchausen Gazette, 
a gentleman of the highest culture, and the only adequate gm 
authority we have left (now that Howells has gone to New Yor 
to “ write up” the millionaires), endorses cord , I have said 
—and more,too! Thisis no catch-penny job.* 1 am really deeply 
grieved that William S. has turned out so badly. The tears are in 
my eyes as I think of it. My book will sell at 50 cents in paper, 
and 75 cents in cloth, with liberal discount to the trade, 
Yours respectfully, 
ROBERT BABINGTON SOUTHEY MACAULAY JONES, 
M.D., Harvard Annex, A.S. S. (Anti Shakespeare Society), 
University of Shawmut. ; 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


London Letter 


Mr. J. T. GREIN has hitherto been chiefly known as the disciple 
of advanced art; now, it seems, he is becoming a philanth t, 
and, like many of his class, is to suffer for his generosity. His 
Sunday Popular Debates, to which Lhave already made allusion, have 

roved a genuine success, have been generally talked about, and 

ve consequently fallen under the notice of the Lord’s Day Ob- 

servance Society, whose authorities have visited Mr, Grein with a 
letter, informing him that he has incurred a fine to the amount of 
200/, for his attempt to render Sunday evenings in London a trifle 
less monotonous. And yet, if all his debates are as interesting, as 
instructing and as innocent as that which attracted so large an 
audience to the Royalty Theatre last Sunday, it is difficult to see 
where Mr. Grein has erred. The occasion was the delivery of a 
brief lecture on “ The Art of Fiction,” by Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe, 
who, as the writer of that strangely -English and independent 
volume of short stories, “ Wreckage,” owed with Madame Sarah 
Grand and Mr. E. F. Benson the distinction of being one of the 
literary discoveries and successes of 1893. 1 donot know whether 
Mr. Crackanthorpe is, in point of fact, the y t of all our 

oung writers, but I am sure that he looks it, His father, Mr. 

ontague nip memgre # Q.C., the eminent barrister, sat in a box 

close to the stage, and it was interesting to note the exactitude 
which the son plagi the paternal features. He 
indeed, like a portrait of his father at seventeen, and a dis 
and graceful portrait at that. The chair was taken by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, who introduced the lecturer with a few na remarks, 
It was e at the outset, to observe the ce between 
the two Is of criticism. Mr. Gosse said, and justly, that the 


* No connection with the exploded ‘* Great Cryptogram " of the late Mr. Ignauseous 
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careful student of literature would find that all fiction, under what- 
ever name and school it pes ik chews Sooper was forced in its execu- 
tion to conform to the stan models of the novelist’s art set up 
Fielding and Richardson, by Smollett and Sterne. . Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe, on the other hand, started by affirming at once, that, while 
other arts had to look to their glorious past for guidance, the 

sibilities of fiction lay entirely, or almost entirely, before it. In 


support of this view, he proceeded, as readers of his own work will 
easily surmisc, to trace with satisfaction the recent development of 
frankness in fiction. His paper was full of clever things cleverly 


said,and would probably gain by being printed and read -at leisure. 
The frequency of its epigram was, perhaps, a little difficult to fol- 
low aurally, At the end of the paper, the audience was invited to 
discuss the questions raised. The house, I may say, was packed, 
and among visitors interesting to the readers of The Critic 1 may 
mention Mr, George Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, Mr. 
William Archer, Mr. W. K. Clifford, Miss Elizabeth Robins and 
Mr, Stewart Headlam, the famous champion of the Church and 
Stage Guild. But none of these joined in the debate, which was 
the more interesting in that it was obviously conducted by speakers 
who had come unprepared with any set oration. Perhaps the most 
— contribution to the discussion was that made by Miss 

orothy Leighton, author of “As a Man is Able,” who was the 
first of the many ladies present to find courage to give her views, 
The debate was continued for some three-quarters of an hour, and 
at the end Mr. Crackanthorpe replied briefly to one or two of his 
critics. And then Mr. Grein made the announcement with which 
I began these remarks, and expressed his determination to stand by 
his project to the end, A very tempting list of prospective ar- 
rangements was given, and the large audience trooped off in high 
umor, ile 1 am speaking of the indefatigable Mr. Grein, 

may add that he intends to give at the Independent Theatre, 
some time, I believe, during May, the first representation in Eng- 
land of Ibsen's “ Wild Duck.” Especial pains are to be taken with 
the production, and, I understand, a thoroughly efficient cast is to 
be Sg Seg Mr, Clement Scott has, doubtless, started cutting his 
quills for the occasion. 

The main subject of interest in journalistic circles this week has 
been the report, everywhere current, though not as yet confirmed 
in print, that Zhe National Observer is changing hands and edit- 
ors. Mr. W, E. Henley, it is said, is giving way to Mr. Frank 
Harris, the editor of The Fortnightly ; and, if this prove true, 
many one are doubtless in store. For years The National, 
originally Ze Scots Observer, has held an unique place in English 
journalism. By methods often violent to repulsion, in language 
usually studied to affectation, it has striven to keep alive something 
of the old destructive criticism of The Quarterly Review, some- 
thing, too, of the fearless freedom of the last century. Its view has 
been almost entirely negative: no one of the popular gods of the 
hour has escaped the distinction of its abuse. In effect, its constant 
damnation has resulted in a loss of authority ; it is impossible to 
take seriously the literary atheist who refuses to bow down either to 

or Rimmon, But its influence has had many good effects. It 
has discouraged priggism, charlatanism and the bondage to “ the 
little thing’; in its own rough fashion it has made for manliness 
and strength. And, above all, it has struck and maintained a note 
of its own, a thing very hard to doin the complex journalistic world 
of the hour. With a new editor it is difficult to believe that the 
old individuality can be continued. The spirit of Mr. Henley 
breathed upon its pages, and for dry bones of criticism we had 
living ae and entertaining paradoxes, Probably it was too 
clever for the public. As one of its own leader-writers would have 
put it, “ What shall it profit the genius who refuses to say unto the 

‘oose, ‘Thou art my sister’?” [In a later communication Mr, 

augh Says :—“ Since I posted my letter this morning, an ‘au- 
thoritative’ denial has ap of the statement about the sale of 
The National Observer.’ 

It is im ble to set pen to paper this week without some refer- 
ence to the death, at Rome, of Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, the ever- 
green author of boys’ books. For something like forty years he 
enjoyed an undisputed popularity among the class for which he 
wrote, and forty years is a long and honorable period for literary 
success. Born in 1827, he was but a boy when he first went out 
as a clerk in the Hudson’s Bay Company, and scarcely yet a man 
when he returned wearied of the work. Then, about 1847, he 
wrote his first story, founded on the fortunes of the Company he 
had served, but waited for another eight years before he achieved 
any notable success. In 1855, however, he published “ The Young 
Fur-Traders,” and since then his name has never languished on 
the lips of the youthful public. He was probably unsurpassed in 
the ingenuity with which he conveyed information under the 
of narrative, and his information was invariably correct. With in- 
finite pains he went to the fountainhead, collected data and statis- 
tics, investigated experiments, and then made a stirring tale of what 
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in the rough must have seemed but dull materials. He will be 
greatly missed with the return of the Christmas books, 

Mr. Besant, it is said, has been sorely troubled to find a title for 
his new book. The fact of his difficulty got about some weeks ago, 
and it is announced that the result was an innumerable correspon- 
dence from writers who knew nothing, of course, of the nature of 
the story, but were eager to suggest names calculated to fit the un- 
known. One correspondent sent an immense list, with a note to 
say that Mr, Besant was welcome to use any one of them on paying 
two guineas for the privilege. The title eventually decided upon, 
“ The Inquest of Office,” was, I believe, evolved from Mr, Besant’s 
own inner consciousness, and a very striking title it is. To men- 
tion Mr. Besant is to think of Authors’ Societies and Authors’ Clubs, 
and the connection reminds me that the latter institution is out- 
growing its rather narrow premises, and talks of acquiring a second 

t for the accommodation of its members, Their number, how- 
ever, is hardly sufficiently large to warrant the change at once; 
about a hundred more members are required to make the step 
financially secure. Doubtless the management will find very little 
difficulty in enlisting this hundred. : 

A good deal of interest has been aroused during the last fortnight 
by a novel called “ A Yellow Aster,” which is having a are run 
at Mudie’s. Its author, like that of the equally successful “ Super- 
fluous Woman,” is anonymous, and much curiosity has been evoked 
as to her personality, The first definite report fixes her as the wife 
of a retired Australian doctor, an Irishwoman by birth, and Mrs. 
Caffye by name. In a few weeks we may expect a full history of 
her life, and an account of her methods of work. Reputation is 
not apt to be slow nowadays. Meanwhile her novel is making a 
stir, the more creditable in that its success seems to have arisen en- 
tirely from its merits. , : 

A curious performance is to be given at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre on the afternoon of Feb. 27, in the shape of a representa- 
tion of “‘ As You Like It,” in which all the parts, male and female, 
will be played by ladies. Miss Sophie Larkin is to be the Touch- 
stone, Miss Ada Ferrar, Orlando, and Miss Gladys Ffolliot, Charles 
the Wrestler. In the old days of Shakespearean drama all the 
parts, male and female, used to be gy to men, but now we have 
changed all that. Is this, too, another development of the Revolt 
of the Daughters ? 

LONDON, 16 Feb., 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


THERE IS A love romance in the history of John G. Whittier 
which has been known only to a few of his very intimate friends, 
although the lady-love of his youth is still living in Massachu- 
setts. Even so close an observer as his biographer, the Hon. 
Francis H. Underwood, could only say regarding Whittier's feel- 
ing toward the other sex, that in his later life he cast aside from 
his published works several early poems that were devoted to 
phases of love. As time went by, this love element became less 
manifest in his work, and as the care of the household rested upon 
him and great causes, demanding all his energies, appealed to him, 
it happened generally that Whittier treated love with less intensi- 
ty than is shown in the other poems of his mature years. One Eng- 
sh writer said, “if Whittier, who is unmarried, ever had a love 
story, he has not sung about it in the words of the world.” Yet 
Whittier, as Mr. Underwood says, always showed a true and 
manly reverence for woman and a chivalric championship for her 
cause whenever it was needed, while throughout all his life he en- 
joyed the confidence and friendship of the best of the sex. Butit 
may now be told that in the days when Whittier attended school 
at Haverhill, he was in love, and the lady was Miss Evelina Bray, 
daughter of Capt. Edmund Bray, a sailor of Marblehead. To- 
day the lady lives in Newbury, Mass, She wasa beautiful girl, 
who came from Marblehead in 1827 to become a pupil in the old 
Haverhill Academy, takin 4 residence in the family of Mrs. 
Nancy Smith, a relative of the Rev. S. F. Smith, author of ‘* Ameri- 
ca.” Whittier became greatly attached to her,and,as he afterwards 
said in a letter written to a friend, “1 really believed that I loved 
her.” At that time he was nineteen years of age. He had come 
up from the farm to the school, and pursued ordinary English 
studies, also taking lessons in French. It is said that he aston- 
ished good master Oliver Carlton, when he handed in his first 
composition in prose, by the originality and excellence of the es- 
say, the master being so nonplussed as to raise the question 
whether he actually wrote it. That year the new building of the 
Academy was dedicated, and Whittier composed the ode, pringing 
himself into considerable distinction in his town. He boarded in 
the family of Abijah W. Kebig a who at that time edited the 
Haverhill. Gasette, and Mrs. Thayer, who lived until a recent pe- 
riod, describes him as being of very handsome face and bearing, 
always extremely neat, ready in wit, courteous, truthful—and 
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lively of temper. But, though the young ladies liked to meet him 
at receptions, he himself was bashful and devoid of the little 
courtesies of fashionable life. If a dropped her glove or 
handkerchief in his presence, says an old friend of his, she had to 
pick it up again, especially if she did it on purpose. But when 
Miss Bray came to the Academy, it is said, he managed to pluck 
up courage enough to offer her his hand in marriage. For some 
unexplained cause this offer was rejected. While attending the 
school, Miss Bray had her picture painted by Mr. John Porter, an 
artist of repute, and this picture, greatly admired by Whittier, was 
, fer to him by the original, remaining in his possession until his 

eath. Soon after leaving school, the young lady became ac- 
quainted with and married Mr, William e Downey, an English- 
man who was supposed to possess a title. At that time he wasan 
Episcopalian, but he afterwards changed his faith and became a 
Baptist minister, living for atime in Philadelphia, ~- When he died 
the widow.supposed that she was left in circumstances puttin 
her above the reach of anxiety, but after all the debts were paid, 
she found that only about ¢ 000 remained, The years pass- 
ed along. Meanwhile the lady stayed with friends in Beverly 
Farms, Boston and other places in this vicinity, until she found a 
home with a farmer’s family at West Newbury. 

One of those “interesting if true” paragraphs regarding the 
late Elizabeth Peabody has been floating around the country of 
late and passed without contradiction into the best of papers, It 
is to the effect that Elizabeth Peabody in her youth was engaged 
to be married to Nathaniel Hawthorne, who had not then seen 
her younger sister Sophia ; that afterwards Hawthorne and Sophia 
fell in love, and that the elder sister, discovering the state of af- 
fairs, broke her engagement, that her sister might become the 
wife of the man she loved. This paragraph can be denied abso- 
lutely now, on the authority of Mr. Hawthorne’s daughter, Mrs. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop In answer to an inquiry regarding 
the matter, she writes as follows :— No; my aunt was never en- 
gaged to my father, and I had not heard of any one’s imagining 
it to be so, My aunt, always on the alert for what was fine in 
thought in New England during her youth as in her old age, and 
being a great reader, was quick to discern the new writer, my 
father, and to try with matronly kindness to bring him into more 
active intercourse with people, I have a number of her little 
notes among my mother's papers, which are mementoes of those 
old days, and show that my aunt invited my father and his sis- 
ters to her mother’s house, and to walk around the rustic envi- 
rons of Salem, in her desire to study the remarkable mind of the 
young man. This matronly patronage was all the enthusiasm 
there was in the matter, and also seldom won my father’s re- 
sponse. By chance, however, he did call one evening, and hap- 
pened to see my mother, It was then easy enough to induce him 
to appease and a tacit engagement was soon formed.” 

The Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women now known 
as the Harvard Annex and later to be known as Radcliffe Col- 
lege, has received $5000 by the bequest of the late Gen, E. W. 
Hincks of Cambridge, the income of $3000 of that sum to be de- 
voted to the purchase of books for the “Bessie Hincks Alcove,” 
so-called, in the library, Tufts College has also received a be- 
quest of $25 000 for the establishment of a professorship of rhet- 
oric, the money being left by the will of William Goldthwaite,who 
died last September in Salem. His wife died a year before him, 
and it is in her memory that he founded a scholarship at Tufts. 

Mrs. Jane G. Austin, I understand, is very ill, although hope is 
held out of her recovery. 

BOSTON, 27 Feb., 1894. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


HuLL House, which was the first social settlement established 
in Chicago, has become in the course of a few years a kind of 
Mecca for philanthropists and students of sccial science, It was 
founded in September, 1889, by Miss Jane Addams and Miss El- 
len G. Starr, who rented a large old-fashioned house near the 
corner of South Halsted and Polk Streets. The neighborhood is 
one which has retrograded rapidly from its former respectability, 
and is now filled with saloons; it is the centre of a large foreign 
population—Italians, Germans, Bohemians and Irish. Miss 
Addams’s aim in founding the settlement was apparently simple 
enough; she wished to live among these people, to make them her 
friends, and to interest and entertain them. In making her house 
the social centre of the district, she has made it also an educa- 
tional factor, and a wholesome, enlightening influence, The work 
has outgrown the initial impulse, the functions of the house 
have so steadily coniabod, that two additional buildings have 


been erected and several others leased for the use of various de- 
partments. The main floor of one of the new bui 
as a coffee-house, and a good dinner may be procu 


is used 
there for 
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fifteen cents. Above this are the rooms of the Men's Club, with 
billiard and pom" tables, and a large and well-equipped gymnasi- 
um. The other new building is used as a reading-room, a branch 
of the Public Library ; while on the second floor are an attractive 
studio and a gallery. where a number of loan-exhibitions of pict- 
ures have been held. In addition to these, there are smaller rent- 
ed buildings which are used as a créche,a home for destitute 
elderly women, and the dispensary and men’s settlement. The 
Jane Club, one of the most tee tie outgrowths of Hull House, 
occupies a large building around the corner, This ‘is an experi- 
ment in codperative housekeeping, the Club consisting of about 
fifty pis wan oe each of whom pays three dollars a week for 
her board and lodging. This sum has been practically sufficient, 
thus far, to pay the expenses of the establishment, few and small 
additional assessments having been made, The rooms are light, 
pleasant and home-like, and the girls are thus enabled to live far 
more cheaply and comfortably than in the boarding-houses which 
they would otherwise inhabit. The Club was originally organized 
by Miss Addams, but, though she is still one of the directors, it is 
now governed entirely by the girls themselves, They elect their 
own Officers, who engage the necessary assistants and supervise 
the housekeeping. The girls seem to be happy, and an agreea- 
ble spirit of good-comradeship prevails among them. 

In the main house the residents, who now number nearly 
twenty, are always at home to everyone who comes, There is a 
kindergarten in the morning, and innumerable classes and clubs, 
social, literary and educational, meet at all hours of the afternoon 
and evening, so that nearly a thousand visitors enter these hos- 
pitable doors each week. An outline report of the work accom- 
plished has recently been issued by the residents, and the variety 
of effort it describes is remarkable. The college extension classes, 
for which a small fee is charged, are as a rule well attended, and 
helpful to many men and women who could not otherwise receive 
such instruction. Once a week Mr. W. L, Tomlins, the leader of 
the Apollo Musical Club, teaches a class of about six hundred 
members in singing, and in the course of a few lessons he has 
succeeded in fusing them and in inspiring them with a fine am- 
bition, which will give them resources in the future. One of the 
most interesting evenings at Hull House is that given up to the 
Social Science Club, which brings many warring elements together. 
It meets every Tuesday evening, and listens to an address BS om 
some problem connected with social science. This is followed by 
a discussion, which is generally of the liveliest description, The 
men who frequent the Club are, most of them, socialists, and all 
of them radicals of one form or another, and they are never afraid 
to express their opinions in vigorous fashion, The result is that 
the speech of the evening is often torn into shreds during the de- 
bate, and courage is a quality essential to the lecturer. For that 
very reason, however, the talk is often interesting, and many of the 
addresses made by the men are shrewd and logical. The Club 
is alluring, too, to a student of character, for the types evolved are 
many and curious, 


In spite of the meagreness of this review of the work that ema- — 


nates from Hull House, I have left little space in which to speak 
of the larger aspects of the place, and the influence itexerts, The 
social idea is regarded by the founders as of the greatest impor- 
tance, and they work for the good of the community in increasing 
the happiness of the greatest. number possible, and multiplying 
their resources for pleasure within themselves. In a ie a poth 
essay, published in a volume called “Philanthropy and Social 
Progress,” Miss Addams formulates thus the hopes with which 
she founded Hull House:—‘ That, if in a democratic country 
nothing can be permanently achieved save through the masses of 
the people, it will be impossible to establish a higher political life 
than the people themselves crave; that it is difficult to see how 
the notion of a higher civic life can be fostered save through com- 
mon intercourse; that the blessings which we associate with a life 
of refinement and cultivation can be made universal, and must be 
made universal, if they are to be permanent ; that the good we 
secure for ourselves is precarious and uncertain, is floating in 
mid-air, until it is secured for all of us and incorporated into our 
common life.” Qut of this belief have grown most of the activi- 
ties of Hull House, and the life of the pring gen it has been 
undoubtedly softened and elevated by them. The residents have 
sought to instil a love of beauty into‘the minds of the people, con- 
tinuously, subtly ; and the example of order and cleanliness has 
already had a decided effect. 

The advantages of the settlement are reciprocal, and perha 
the truest thing that is urged in its favor is that it is as beneficial 
to the residents and the of volunteer instructors as it 
is to the recipients of their generosity. It is too soon to estimate 
the benefit of such a settlement in the community, and the prob- 
lem is too to be attacked here. Patro is the last 
which Miss Addams and Miss Starr had in mind in founding H 
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House, and charity is a word they icularly dislike; yet it is im- 
possible to eliminate the one entirely, and it is not found to be de- 
sirable to su the other. They have striven to make it seem 
natural to their neighbors that they should live among them and 
visit and entertain them ; and in the essay from which I have quoted, 
Miss Addams looks forward to the time when “ the conscience of 
each man shall be so touched that he will prefer to live with the 
t of his brethren, and not with the richest of them that his 
ncome will allow.” That would be Utopia indeed; but the 
bringing — of the rich and the poor, and the liberty of 
thought and action which Hull House encourages must of neces- 
sity bring forth some good fruit. The earnestness, the sincerity, 
the devotion of the founders are worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. 
CHICAGO, 27 Feb., 1894. Lucy MONROE, 


Music 


American Symphony Orchestra 
RECENT TROUBLES between resident musicians and their man- 
er, a about by the importation of foreign players, caused 
formation of the American Symphony Orchestra. Musicians 
who were born in this country conceived the idea that it was their 
pe Ay demonstrate to the public that a competent orchestra 
be composed of native players. The announcements sent 
out by Mr. Samuel Franko, the conductor of the new body, made 
it impossible to believe that the movement was begun with any 
Strangely enone the members of the American 
Symphony Orchestra seem wholly to have misconstrued the sig- 
nificance of the recent controversy. No question of general or- 
chestral excellence arose. The struggle was over the engage- 
ment of a ‘cello soloist, imported by the conductor because no 
local player of sufficient distinction for the post was available. 
The American Symphony Orchestra, therefore, stands in the sin- 
—_ position of having arisen to supply a demand which did not 


If further evidence of the absence of public desire for a native- 
born orchestra were needed, it could have been found in the size 
of the audience which assembled in Chickering Hall at the first 
concert of the new organization on Saturday evening, Feb. 24. 
The truth is that in art matters New Yorkers show almost as little 
public spirit as they do in politics. They are content to accept 
their government and their entertainment from the hands of for- 

s. The patrons of art make one stipulation that the voters 
do not; they demand merit. They do not care where the artist 
was born, but they do require that he shall do his work well. A 
new artist, or body of artists, in order to win success, must be 
able to offer something that has individuality. The playing of the 
American Symphony Orchestra is good, and it deserves praise ; 
but it is no better than that of other orchestras in the city. Its 
members are mostly well-known players who are to be found in 
the ranks of the Philharmonic, Symphony and Opera House or- 
chestras, and, et combined in a different manner, they do not 
produce arya 2h ifferent results. At their first concert they 
were heard in Beethoven's “ Egmont” Overture, Mozart's thirty- 
fifth Symphony, the variations from Moszkowski's first suite, and 
the prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” All these numbers were 
eng with smoothness, precision and spirit, and there may have 

n some who were gratified by the knowledge that the players 
were Americans, But there does not appear to be good ground 
for expecting anent success for an orchestra whose Ameri- 
canism is its only special claim to distinction. 





The Drama 
“Count Julian: A Spanish Tragedy ”’ 
By Julian Sturgis. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

ALTHOUGH “ COUNT JULIAN,” a Spanish tragedy in four acts, 
by Julian Sturgis, may never be presented before the footlights, it 
is a play of many substantial merits, among which may be included 
the glow of romantic passion, two or three situations of genuine 
dramatic quality, a simple and effective story, and some verse 
which is not only good in itself, but i ly well-fitted for 
theatrical declamation, The period which Mr. Sturgis has chosen 
for illustration is the end of the seventh century, when Roderick, 
the last of the Visigoth kings of Spain, was overwhelmed and slain 
the invading Moors, a period that gives plenty of room for the 
play of the 0 ay en the curtain rises, Julian, the great- 
est soldier in all Spain, is visiting the Court, where he proposes to 
leave his only daughter under the protection of the King, while he 
goes forth to fight thefoe. The King accepts the trust, in full hon- 
ee ee ee an tele in: love the maid, and, lacking 
in his own powers of self-control, sends her back under escort 
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to her father and betakes himself to a distant hunting-lodge, in 
order to avoid temptation. Unfortunately for his good intentions, 
the chosen leader of the escort, Martinez, is the deadliest foe of 
Count Julian, and he conceives a plan, which succeeds only too 
well, to place his enemy’s child within the power of the King. The 
girl, of course, falls a victim to her own and Roderick’s passion, 
and Julian, returning unexpectedly, discovers the shame that has 

len him. Then, in the spirit of Coriolanus, he renounces all 
all ce to the master who has betrayed him, and turns his arms 

st his country. In the moment of his victory his daughter 
seeks his camp to implore his mercy, which he accords, when told 
of the perfidy by which her ruin had been effected. His compas- 
sion, however, comes too late for the King, who has already fallen 
in battle, and for his daughter, who has been wounded to the death 
by a chance arrow, and nothing remains for him but to intercede 
for the vanquished with the victorious Moors. 

This tale is told with simplicity, directness and force, and the 
literary quality of the verse is often excellent. The prose passages 
are much less happy, the ingenious imitation of an antique style 
failing to compensate for the poorness of the matter. Among the 
most successful bits of verse may be mentioned Roderick’s impas- 
sioned description of his discovery of the fair Florinda among the 
beauties of the Court, the love-scene between the King and 
Florinda, following upon their unexpected meeting in the hunting- 
lodge, some fine and admirably dramatic speeches allotted to 
Julian, in the scene where he learns of his daughter’s dishonor, and 
the greater part of the fourth act, which, in the hands of competent 
actors, would be exceedingly effective in stage representation, It 
is true that many of Mr. Sturgis’s lines are in close imitation of 
Tennyson and Shakespeare, but he could not easily find better 
models, and he has written nothing to expose him to a charge of 
plagiarism. His delineation of character does not evince much 
originality. Roderick, Julian and Florinda are all vital figures but 
are perfectly familiar types, while the villain Martinez belongs to 
everyday melodrama rather than poetic tragedy. The chief value 
of the personages, indeed, is theatrical and depends upon the situa- 
tions which they illustrate. But, all in all, “Count Julian” is an 
interesting and capable piece of work, and an actor-manager, with 
the enterprise and ambition of the late Lawrence Barrett, might be 
willing to give it a stage trial. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


ABOUT fifty oil-paintings, water-colors and pastels, by Mr. aa 
Humphreys Johnston, are at present exhibited at Klackner’s gallery. 
Mr. Shanes has the gift of color in a very marked degree, and 
the gift that naturally accompanies it—that of composition. But the 
exhibition shows that he has also a delicate sense of form and 
light. “Les Fileuses,” a study of Breton women spinning in the 
moonlight, is the most remarkable of his pictures. The back- 
ground is of undulating, hilly ground, with ruinous stone walls 
wandering over it. In the foreground is a strip of white road, on 
the low walls by the side of which the women are seated, probably 
opposite their cottages. The lines of the figures and those of the 
background harmonize in a remarkable manner, and produce an 
impression that it were difficult to put into words. If aa: copeeen 
had shown nothing else, his right to assume an independent posi- 
tion as an artist would be established by this picture alone. But 
there is very beautiful painting of flesh in out-of-doors light in his 
“ Bather with Sunburnt Back,” and subtle modelling in the face of 
his “‘ Gypsy of Berja.” As acolorist, he works in many, without 
seeming to have a preference. ‘“ Circe’s Island” (water-color) is 
all in s sy * greys; a “Girl with Wheels of Cider-press,” in Rem- 
brant-like browns and greys; “ Evening,” a veiled and throned 
woman in a wild landscape, is a harmony in green and violet, and 
a considerable number of landscapes show much variety in hand- 
ling and manner of regarding the subject ; yet with all this versa- 
tility, there are few of those works that do not show individual feel- 
ing and character. 


—Mr. John La Farge is repeating at the Hotel Waldorf the 
course of lectures on art which attracted so much attention when 
first given at the Metropolitan Museum, The days set for the 
lectures are Feb. 24, 26, h 1, 5 and 8, 


—Twenty-nine er no of landscape and cattle, by G. S. 
Truesdell, are on exhibition, until March 8, at the Macbeth gallery. 
om oun isa gran a _— paride — tis —. 

is pictures are o legrees t, t ose 
most recently painted. “Les Vaches au Bord de la Riviére,” 
which won a second-class medal: at the Salon of 1892, is the most 
important, and in it the artist shows himself a consummate painter 
of cattle. But the most original and ee of those ex- 

h a splendid effect 
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of color is obtained, the red-and-white coats of the cattle being 
kept in harmonious relations with the golden hues of the furze- 
blossoms. The effect is one several times attempted by Rosa 
Bonheur, and never successfully. Other interesting paintings in 
the collection are a study of a peasant girl, “ Picking Pears”; “At 
the Pool,” a simple landscape with cattle; ‘‘ Changing Pasture,” 
shepherdess and sheep passing through a wood; and “ There’s the 
Shepherd,” an interior of a sheep-fold, with the shepherd opening 
the door. 

—The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has awarded the 
Converse gold medals to Messrs. D, Ridgway Knight and Alexan- 
der Harrison, Departing from its custom of awarding one gold 
and one silver medal under the Temple Trust, the Academy has this 

ear awarded two gold Temple medals, one to Mr. James McNeill 
Whistler, for his “ Yellow Buskin,” the other to Mr, John S, Sar- 
gent for his portrait of Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth. 


—* The Cathedral of Notre Dame” will be the subject of Mr. 
Grenville T. Snelling, B.S., who will give the fourth course of 
Columbia College Lectures at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
March 3, 10, 17 and 24. 


Notes 


“ A YELLOW ASTER,” by “ Iota,” a new writer, will be published 
in this ane i D. oe ae & Co, This story has received 
almost unqualified praise from the English critical journals, nota- 
bly The Atheneum. 

—The Naval War College near Newport, R. I., has been in a 
‘state of suspended activity for a year Poe and its existence is 
threatened by the withdrawal of its small annual a or 
by a removal to Annapolis, Maryland, and a consolidation with the 

aval Academy at that place. In its short career, the War College 
has already brought much credit to our country and been most 1 
to the naval service, and it is full of promise for the future. The 
great works of Capt. Mahan upon the “ Influence of Sea Power” 
owe their origin solely, he declares, to lectures prepared by him 
for the College. Its friends,in and out of Congress, should rally to 
its support, and ee po that body and the Administration with the 
great importance of this national institution. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons will be the American agents of 
Bibliographica, the new London quarterly magazine of book-lore, 
mention of which was made in The Critic of Feb. 3. After the 
- — only a limited edition of the periodical will be pub- 

ed. 

—Steele Mackaye, who died in California on Feb. 25, was a man 
of rare accomplishments, who lacked the supreme gift of balance. 
He was born in Buffalo fifty years ago, enlisted at nineteen, served 
through the Civil War, and went to Paris in 1868, to study paint- 
ing. He made the acquaintance of Delsarte, however, and e 
the Frenchman’s champion in England and America. Among the 
= that made him famous are “ Clancarty,” “ Won at Last,” and 
“* Hazel Kirke,” the last-named being one of the greatest dramatic 
successes of the century. Notwit ding the immense sums 
earned by his plays, Steele Mackaye remained poor all his life, and 
died planning stupendous undertakings that would have come to 
naught, as did the earlier schemes on which he squandered his 
genius and his money. 

—Verestchagin has written a new story, “ The War Correspon- 
dent,” dealing with the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, and Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow is translating it into the English. It is as ghastly 
as many of the author's paintings. 


—Mr. James T. Powers produced J. M. Barrie’s “ Walker, Lon- 
don,” at the Park Theatre on the night of Feb. 26. It proved to 
be a farce of the wildest kind, disappointingly different from the 
delicate “ Professor’s Love-Story.” lay has been a favorite 
in London for over two years, and may e some success in this 
country, though its plot and situations, and even a goodly share of 
the dialogue, have remained English, notwithstanding the changes 
and additions made by an unknown and unskilled hand. 

—Application has been made for a charter for a Bayard sor 
Memorial Library, to be established at Kennett Square, Pennsylva- 
nia, the poet’s early home, and an association has been formed 
for the purpose. 

—The anniversary of George William Curtis’s birth, which fell 
on Saturday, the 24th, was remembered on the morning of 


to 
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the Psalmist’s limit—three-score years and ten. He has been gone 
only a little while, but, in the light of this reflection, we are able to 
pa that he was taken from us by no untimely stroke, but in the 
full maturity of his powers and achievements. His work was com- 
pleted. His course was run. As an essayist he had written his 
name with that of Addison. Asan orator he had kept at its sum- 
mit of dignity and mye | the pure and stately standard of Everett 
and Sumner. As a citizen he had sustained, in spotless integrity, 
the glorious tradition of Washington and of Jay. is public career 
was without one blemish. His private life was all gentleness, 
charity patience and love.” 


—Prof. Edward S. Morse began a series of six lectures on Japan- 
ese subjects at the Berkeley Lyceum on the night of Feb. 26, the 
others to be held on successive Mondays. Prof. Morse has lived in 
Japan for many years, and is an authoritative speaker on the art of 
the Japanese. ; 

—The fourteenth annual report of the Free Circulating Library 
shows that the number of books circulated in 1893 was 531,037 
volumes, ary 447,597 in 1892. In 188o0the circulation was only 
22,558. The ee depends chiefly for its revenue upon an- 
nual dues and subscriptions from its members, and makes an ear- 
nest appeal to the public for support. The growth of the Free 
Circulating Lib: uring 1893 has carried it, despite its restricted 
finances, to the third position in the country. The cost of annual 
membership is $10 a year. Money gifts and books are welCome. 
The address of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the Treasurer, is No, 226 West 
Forty-second Street. 


—Chapman & Hall, London, have in press an edition in two 


volumes of “ An American Peeress,” by Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, The American publishers, A. rol McClurg & Co., announce 


a second edition of the book. 
—lIt is generally supposed, ne ly by the Americans who 
travel on the Continent, that the ebrated Leipzig publisher, Baron 


Tauchnitz, is wholly absorbed in editing his well-known Collection 
of British and American Authors, But this is a mistake, as is 
shown by his gift to the Cornell University Library of two or 
three score of scholarly works on the Bible, the Greek and Latin 
classics, jurisprudence and mathematics, selected from the Tauch- 
nitz exhibit at Chicago. Mr. Harris, the Ithaca Librarian, has 
sent a very warm letter of thanks to Leipsic. The gift was made 
apropos of the recent quarter-centennial celebration at Cornell. 


—It is interesting to learn of Miss Anna Katharine Green’s re- 
cent novel, “ Marked Personal,” that, in spite of the hard times, 
50,000 copies have been sold in this country, and the demand for it 


still continues, It has also been published in England, Germany 
and Italy. 


—At its decennial meeting on the night of Feb, 21, the Grolier 
Club sold some extra copies of its own publications to members. 
The first copy of its reprint of Bradford’s “ Laws of New York,” 
ust issued, fetched , and its “Catalogue of Early English 


riters,” $5. Two of the Hawthorne m , designed for the 
Grolier by Chaplain of Paris, bronze silver gilt, were sold for $30 
and $35 respectively. In the main hall of its home, the Club ex- 


hibited on that evening, with rightful pride, the records of its work 
since its foundation, in superbly bound copies of all its publica- 
tions. 

—Miss Harriet Monroe is gi a series of lectures on English 
Poets at the Newberry Library, Chicago, which has attracted con- 
siderable attention. The s chosen are Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakes , Milton, Shelley and the Revolutionists, and “ Some 


of the Moderns.” The lecture on Shelley will be delivered on 
March 8. 


—Robert Clarke & Co. have in preparation “ Recollections of 
Life in Ohio, from 1813 to 1840,” by William Cooper Howells, with 
an introduction by his son, William Dean Howells; “Queen Moé 
and the E oro by Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon; “ Juda- 
ism at the World’s Parliament of Religions" ; and a t of the 
“ Key to the Hebrew-E. Mystery in the Source of Measures 
Originating the British Inch and the Ancient Cubit,” i eam 
Skinner, w has been out of print for several years. same 
house announces that only a few remain of Joseph Wallace’s 


“ The History of Illinois and under the French Rule.” 


—Mr. Yates Thompson, the former owner of The Pall Mail 
Gomeiie, Nas Gaede Sie Seren See Se eee 
Abbey a chapel in which future memorials and monuments may be 


—The Rev. Walter W. Skeat's authoritative edition of Chaucer, 
which was madein Zhe Critic of Feb. 17, is the re- 
study. It will 
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the earliest printed versions, and the pecoclony and spelling have 
been made ccnsistent, as far as le, with the highly phonetic 
system found in the Ellesmere MS, of the “Canterbury Tales.” 

—The will of the late Joseph Keppler of Puck disposes of an 
estate estimated at about $500,000, Bis son Udo has changed his 
name to Joseph, 

—The suit for damages brought by Mrs. John Biddulph Martin 
(Victoria Woodhull) against the Trustees of the British Museum, 
on account of their refusal to remove from the library certain books 
alleged to contain libellous matter concerning her, has been decided 
in favor of the plaintiff, the jury holding that the authorities did 
not discharge their duties with proper care and caution. Dam- 
ages were awarded to the amount of 20s. The case will be ap- 


—E. P. Dutton & Co, have nearly ready a new edition, entirel 
revised by the author, of Archdeacon Farrar’s “Life of Christ,” wit 


copious notes. 

—The Pall Mall Gasette has given to budding genius some 
satirical instructions for the writing of essays, which end thus :— 
“ So long as you do not begin with a definition you may begin any- 
how. An abrupt beginning is much admired, after the fashion of 
the clown’s entry through the chemist’s window. Then whack at 
a reader at once, hit him over the head with the sausages, brisk 

iy ¢ with the poker, bundle him into the wheelbarrow, and so 
carry him away with you before he knows where you are, You 
can do what you like with a reader then, if you only keep him nice- 
ly on the move. So long as you are happy, your reader will be so, 
too, But one law must be observed: an essay, like a dog that 
wishes to please, must have a lively tail; short, but as waggish as 
possible. Like a rocket, an essay goes only with fizzle and sparks 
at the end of it. And know that to stop writing is the secret of 
writing an essay ; the essay that the public loves dies young.” 


—Abdul Hamed of Egypt has decreed that three copies of every 
book and pamphlet printed or published in any language, in any 
of his dominions, from the time he ascended the throne, are to 
sent to the imperial palace. One copy will be placed in the new 
library which His Majesty is now forming, the second in a national 
just founded by the Sublime Porte, and the third in the De- 
partment of the Imperial Censor. 
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—Speaking of the late Francis Parkman, an English critic says:— 
“ He had the dislike of parade which is notable among the best 
New-Englanders. Men such as he represent a type which may 
soon be as rare in America as the Indian with whom he made 
friends and the buffalo which he hunted. It is usually an exaggera- 
tion to speak of a man’s loss as irreparable, yet when we mourn 
the death of Parkman we do so the more sincerely because he has 
not left behind him, and may never have, an equal among his 
countrymen.” Has he left behind him an equal in any land? 

—The establishments of the English and American Bible Soci- 
eties in Russia have been closed by the police. 

—Prof. Sydney H. Vines of Oxford is about to issue a “ Student’s. 
Text-book of Botany,” based upon Prof. Prantl’s “‘ Lehrbuch der 
Botanik,” but with the scope of the work so extended that it will 
be more useful to those engaged in advanced study. The whole 
book has been so revised as to render this translation essentially a 
new and distinct work. 


—W. Gordon McCabe, James Whitcomb Riley, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Burton W. Harrison, John Miley and Mark Twain told stories. 
to the members of the University Club on the night of Feb. 24. 

—lIlliteracy enhances the value of autographs. This rather 
startling statement is abundantly proved by the act that American 
autograph-collectors pay higher prices for the autograph letters of our 
Revolutionary generals than for those of any other class of American 
celebrities. Many of the warriors who led our men to glory could 
claim little or no “ book-learning,” and their letters and reports. 
show that even after the brunt of battle was over, they continued 
to slaughter and maim the King’s English. The American auto- 
graph-collector stands, therefore, in the unique position of setting a 
price—and such a price !—on illiteracy, 

—Prof. Charles Sprague-Smith will give a course of five illustrat- 
ed lectures on “ The Golden Ageof Spain” at the —T Lyceum 
Theatre on consecutive Mondays, beginning March 5. Cervantes, 
oe de Vega, Calderon, the Masterpieces of Tragedy and Comedy, 
and the Masters of Spanish Painting will be his subjects. 

—The sketch of Mr, Charles L. Tiffany and the house that he 
founded, by George F. Heydt, is a tastefully got up little book, 

ving an interesting account of the career of one of New York's 

t-known merchant princes. 
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—Mark hive yo James Whitcomb Riley and Douglas ang) of 
Kentucky read Fag and told stories at the Madison Square Gar- 
1 on the ni 


den Concert 


need no commendation; Mr. Sherley proved to be a most accepta- 
ble story-teller, who won the audience at once, 
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** Now that his noble heart is clay, 
One word for good, old Thackeray.” 
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